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THE INTERCOLLECIAN 


A BRITISH VIEW OF THE AMERICAN MOVEMENT 
By the Rev. Professor David S. Cairns, D. D., Aberdeen 


| HAVE been asked by an authority 

whom there is no gainsaying to 
write for The Student World some im- 
pressions and reflections on a recent six 
weeks’ visit to the United States, which 
was devoted in a large measure to 
inquiry into the work of the Student 
Movement in the colleges. I must 
preface my attempt by disclaiming any 
assumption of real knowledge. The 
thoughts which I shall seek to impress 
are only tentative, and may need to be 
scrapped later in the light of better un- 
derstanding; as the mere recording of 
them may lead to fuller information and 
better knowledge, I give them for what 
they may be worth. 

It was my privilege to visit six uni- 
versities in the North, South and Mid- 
dle West, to attend and to take some 
part in student conferences at Lake 
Geneva, Eaglesmere, Northfield and 
Silver Bay, to have many conversations 
with secretaries, students and repre- 
sentative churchmen, and to peruse a 
fair amount of excellent literature bear- 
ing on the subjects which most inter- 
ested me. I may say, further, that I 
had always in mind the points of re- 
semblance or of contrast between the 
Student Movements in the United 
States and the United Kingdom with 
a view to the better understanding of 
the stronger and weaker points of our 
British Movement. 


The first impression was that of the 
remarkable place of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in the life of the 
United States. We have nothing in 
the Old Country which approaches this. 
It is true that an invaluable work is 
done by the Association in Great 
Britain, but its warmest friends should 
not, I believe, claim for it any such 
place as the Association has in the 
United States, where, as its reports in- 
dicate, it has 3,600 paid agents, work- 
ing in 1,300 towns and cities, and prop- 
erty to the value of $73,000,000. Be- 
hind these statistics there seems to be 
a genuine religious and philanthropic 
awakening with definite ideals, a true 
birth of the spirit of Jesus. It is, I 
believe, something more important than 
a reorganization of previously existing 
spiritual forces; it is the embodiment of 
new life in new organization. Central 
in these new ideals are the conviction 
that the Christian Gospel is for the 
whole nature of man, body, mind and 
spirit—the Kingdom of God concep- 
tion—and the coming together of all 
evangelical churches in prayer and ac- 
tion.* These aims have grown out of 
a powerful missionary enthusiasm—the 
extensive aspect of the Kingdom as the 


*I do not mean that these new ideals were origi- 
nated by or are confined to this Movement. I mean 
that fifty years ago they were not in the possession of 
the Churches. 
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other is the intensive—and a firm faith 
in the supreme and enduring place of 
Jesus Christ as the Divine Saviour of 
men. I am sure that in the minds of 
the leaders of this Movement the re- 
ligious element comes far before any- 
thing else. But the aspect that im- 
presses a visitor from the Old World 
first of all is the completeness of the 
organization, in which | 
buildings and the 
finance. 

The peculiarity of the American Stu- 
dent Movement is that on its practical 
side it is simply a department of this 
larger, older and more powerful or- 
ganization; it is the Student Depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation. In the United Kingdom, on 
the other hand, the Student Movement 
is entirely independent of the Associa- 
tion, and is in many ways different from 
it, being managed by students them- 
selves or by former students elected by 
the student body. In the United States 
a considerable student element is asso- 
ciated with older men in the manage- 
ment of the work in the colleges, and 
every effort is made to keep in touch 
with the mind of the student world; but 
none the less the difference which I 
have indicated is notable and must be 
powerful. I do not in the least ques- 
tion that, under conditions in the United 
States—the vast spaces, the greater size 
of the Student Movement and the com- 
plexity of its organization—some such 
arrangement is necessary. But its mere 
imitation on this side would be absurd. 
What I should like to see would be a 
close study of either system by experts 
on the other side. I am quite sure that 
both would find such a study suggestive. 
The American method has given the 
Student Movement guiding experiences 
in its councils, large financial resources, 


include the 
administration of 
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many noble buildings, and a wide con- 
tact with the life of the nation. I think 
that the British system tends to develop 
men and women in the colleges more 
by responsibility, and, inasmuch as it is 
less of a mass movement and has fewer 
attractions, it perhaps tends more to a 
deepening of personal life. Now all 
these things, without exception, are 
good, and I trust that the students of 
both lands will apply their minds to the 
question of how far each can, under its 
national conditions and system, use the 
good of the other. I am concerned here 
mainly with the British Movement. 
How are we to get up to the American 
standard of numbers, of equipment, of 
breadth of influence upon the nation? 
The new step towards the development 
of relations with those we call by the 
sinister name of “gone down men” and 
the Americans by the word “Alumni” 
is all in the right direction, but it is 
only a beginning. There must be a 
great evangelistic advance in the masses 
of students as vet untouched, and, 
sooner or later, an advance out upon 
the nation as a whole. But I confine 
myself in the meantime to the uni- 
versity field. Success here that is per- 
manent and worth while can only be 
attained by spiritual means—above all, 
by friendship and prayer; that is, by 
love and faith. But, however secondary 
its place, there must be organization, 
too, and in this the American Move- 
ment can teach us much. I cannot con- 
fess to much sympathy with those who 
look unsympathetically at the organiz- 
ing genius of the American Movement, 
and who seem to think it essential to 
the spiritual life of a religious move- 
ment that it should be haphazard and 
slovenly in its methods. The truth is 
that in religious work, as in all other 
kinds of work, organization is neces- 
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sary, and if the thing is worth doing 
at all it is worth doing well. Organiza- 
tion alone can do very little indeed in 
the evangelization of the world or in 
religious work of any kind. History 
shows that a vast and imposing ec- 
clesiastical organization may be little 
but a gorgeous parasite on the body of 
suffering humanity. Nor can _ the 
heathen world be saved by planting 
down so many missionaries to each ten 
thousand of non-Christians, nor a na- 
tion be Christianized by a proper dis- 
tribution of Christian graduate agents 
in its colleges and cities. Indiscreet 
speakers and writers in America, I 
think, do sometimes express themselves 
in this fashion. But assuredly that is 
not the point of view of the responsible 
and really statesmanlike minds at the 
back of the new Movement in America; 
nothing would be more ridiculous than 
to suppose so. But they do believe 
that, as a friend of mine has said, the 
Spirit of God may be in the wheels to- 
day as in Ezekiel’s vision by the River 
Chebar, and that conscience and time 
and brains put into the work of or- 
ganization may make it a noble instru- 
ment for the realization of the greatest 
spiritual ends. God has ordained a body 
for the soul, and a fitting organization 
for a spiritual idea that is meant to 
function in the common life of men; 
and it is, I think, in this sphere that the 
American genius is most conspicuously 
in advance of the Old World. 

In this connection I was specially im- 
pressed by the American 
resident secretaries. 


system of 
In nearly every 
university there is a resident graduate 
secretary of the Student 
who devotes his 
work. 


Association 
whole time to its 
I believe that the ideal is to 
have one such graduate secretary in 
every university or college of more than 
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500 students. How far it is realized I 
cannot say, but if the right man can be 
secured this seems to be an eminently 
wise measure. Such an agent can learn 
the eahos of a college, can utilize ex- 
periences, and can direct the activity of 
each new year of students to the ut- 
most advantage. He must form an 
invaluable link also in America _ be- 
tween the students and the older men 
at headquarters. I believe that in the 
adoption of this system we have one of 
the causes of the great preponderance 
in members of the American Movement, 
and that for our own Movement we 
have here a suggestion of capital im- 
portance. Very much depends on get- 
ting the right kind of man. I do not 
think he can be very easy to find. Lead- 
ership is a problem in America, as else- 
where; but, so far as my experiences 
went, it seemed to me that the executive 
had been very fortunate. A _ brilliant 
imaginative writer among us has said 
that in every age God has something 
peculiar to say to the generation, and 
that you can trace that revelation track 
by the number and quality of the lives 
that are being devoted to it. Tried by 
this test, he believed that today the cen- 
tral event of revelation was found in 
Science. It seems to me that the high 
quality of the secretaries of the Move- 
ment whom I met is a sure sign of the 
truth and depth of the ideas which lay 
behind it, and of the fact that that 
Movement has been called to a great 
vocation in the Kingdom of God. 

In the main, the work of the Student 
Movement in America seemed to me 
eminently hopeful. The net impressions 
of the four conferences was exhilarat- 
ing and cheering in the highest degree. 
Brief as my experiences were in each 
camp, it was long enough to show me 
that there was considerable divergence 
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of type, the divergence being most 
marked between the men of Lake 
Geneva and the men of Northfield, with 
Eaglesmere as a mediating term. It 
has been truly said of our British Move- 
ment that two of its most characteristic 
notes are the spirit of laughter and the 
spirit of prayer. Certainly these are in 
evidence alike by the lovely shores of 
Lake Geneva, in the deep forest glades 
of Eaglesmere, and in the noble grounds 
of Northfield, with its pine-shadowed 
Mons Sacre of Round Top and its hal- 
lowed memories of him whose body is 
buried there in peace, while his spirit 
lives forevermore. Nor were they less 
in evidence by Lake George, for all its 
grave and tragic memories of Mont- 
calm and Wolfe and the last of the 
Mohicans. I am bound to say that the 
tragedy of Ticonderoga and the sorrows 
of Uncas did not seem to weigh on the 
spirits of that joyful company with 
which I journeyed down the lake on a 
sunny summer morning, homeward 
bound; whenever the spirit of laughter 
in the writer shall feel discouraged, he 
trusts that he will remember certain 
scenes and certain crowded hours of 
glorious life when American youth let 
itself fairly go in what America calls 
a “stunt” and England a “rag,” when 
he saw the Pierrots of Yale dancing 
hand in hand round the lofty pyre at 
Northfield, and hooded scarlet inquisi- 
tors sitting in judgment at Eaglesmere, 
and the Chinese students giving their 
yell of greeting: “C. S. A. China! 
China! China!” He will remember 
also, he trusts, many a happy hour of 
unrestrained fellowship with those who 
treated him not as an alien, but as a 
kinsman and friend. After all, the sense 
of humor lies near the great virtues, 
and, tried by this standard, the Ameri- 
can student is virtuous indeed! 
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Those Chinese students! How in this 
world of ours the gay passes over into 
the grave and the small into the vast! 
I question if I know anything so great 
in meaning in all those weeks as the 
apparition of those twenty Chinese at 
Lake Geneva and those fifty at North- 
field. Standing on the sie of the old 
blockhouse at Plymouth, the tete de 
pont of the Atlantic ferry, and remem- 
bering the current of life that for three 
centuries had poured its flood from 
farthest Europe to the Pacific slopes 
through the open sluice, and all its vast 
meaning for human history, one seemed 
there to touch the great purpose as 
again on the tremendous field of Gettys- 
burg. Something of the same sense of 
touching the vast design came to my 
mind as I saw those Eastern men. The 
same chord struck through time on my 
inner hearing, and I felt that those 
scenes, outwardly so different, were 
linked together in one great Counsel. 
For behind that handful of men there 
loomed up the vision. of one-quarter of 
the human race drawing near the great 
cross-roads of decision for Jesus Christ 
or against Him. What if all that vast 
flood of humanity pouring westward 
for three hundred years were being led 
to a spiritual destiny mightier or nobler 
than it knew, trapper, pioneer, captain 
and private of industry, statesman, 
soldier of liberty, mother and child! So 
at least my student friends believed, 
though they and I alike could read but 
dimly the “character of the great 
Apocalypse.” In fact, it was said a 
“presentment of the eve” which lay be- 
hind that whole great movement in the 
student world of which these camps 
were the expression. 

I have said that the first point of con- 
trast between the American and the 
British Movements was the close alliance 
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between the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation and the Movement in the col- 
leges. Another was, the separation in 
America between the work among men 
and that among women students. These 
have separate conferences and separate 
organizations, unlike the close alliance 
which exists in the United Kingdom. I 
cannot think that this question can be 
decided in the abstract. The one ruling 
consideration must be as to how the dif- 
ferent methods work. Friends with 
whom I spoke in America were unani- 
mous in saying that with them the 
British method would not work. I am 
quite sure that they know their own 
business better than I do. But so long 
as in the United Kingdom our method 
works so well as it has done hitherto, 
[ should be very loath to see any 
change; for not only does it seem to 
me ideally the higher, but in practice the 
association of the sexes, especially in 
council, has greatly strengthened the ex- 
ecutive, and gives unity and breadth of 
outlook which could have been got in 
no other way. In camp there has, up 
to the present, been no difficulty worth 
speaking of. Whether this will con- 
tinue to be true as the British Move-~ 
ment expands to American dimensions 
remains to be seen. I believe it will be 
steadily kept before the men and women 
that the continuance of the joint-system 
depends on themselves, and I do not 
think that we shall be disappointed. 
While this is so, it is obvious that the 
American system has its own advan- 
tages. It is possible under it to deal 
more frankly with the great problem of 
a student’s temptations, and I doubt not 
that, for very many, meetings which 
deal with these have formed the begin- 
ning of a purer and nobler life. I 
think that the British Movement should 
consider whether, by sectional meetings 
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or by other methods, it cannot secure 
the same ends under its own system. 
This is just one of those points where 
the sharing of experience can help us 
most. 

It is impossible for any earnest stu- 
dent of the American Movement who 
has endeavored, in however imperfect 
a way, to acquaint himself with its re- 
markable history in the past and the 
rich vitality and variety of its present 
life, to suppress some dreams and sur- 
misings as to its possible future. I am 
sure that such hopes and fears are never 
far from the thoughts of the far-seeing 
minds which are today directing its pres- 
ent activities. I have neither criticisms 
nor prophecies to offer; my knowledge 
of the actual facts and conditions of 
the problem is far too slender to war- 
rant me in doing so; but perhaps the 
very warmth of my sympathy with and 
my admiration for what I know or saw 
may qualify me in referring to certain 
possible dangers which may lie ahead 
of the American Movement, as well as 
of our own. I believe that these lead- 
ers are far more alive to them than any 
stranger can be; indeed, they have been, 
in part, suggested by them to my own 
mind. The very magnitude of the suc- 
cess of the great organization of the 
Association in America and its sister- 
organization suggests the possibility that 
in practice they may become rivals of 
the churches, and, in time, they may 
themselves evolve into a church of a 
very peculiar kind. History has many 
parallels to such a process. Methodism 
and the Salvation Army are modern in- 
stances to which there are analogies all 
down the centuries. Yet I think that 
the latter of these two possibilities is 
very remote indeed, and may be left on 
one side. But if the Association is not 
likely to be an “acute” rival, it may live 
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in a kind of “chronic” rivalry with the 
existing denominations. | do not think 
there is any real danger even of this 
under its present leadership; but, unless 
| altogether mistake the situation, this 
must require constant vigilance and a 
clearly thought-out spiritual policy, 
which must be adhered to in spite of 
almost constant temptations to depart 
from it and secure an 
tangible success. 


immediate and 
Such a line of policy 


demands foresight and sacrifices. But 
it is well worth them all. For why 


should not this new birth of the Spirit 
of God lead the churches into a new 
unity instead of acting as a divisive 
force? Here comes in the great signifi- 
cance of the strongly missionary ideal. 
So long as this occupies its present 
place in the heart of the American 
Movements there is little danger of this 
noble enterprise getting on false lines 
of separation. For if we are really in 
earnest with the aim of winning the 
whole world for God in Christ, we 
must be in earnest with the question of 
the Unity of the Church. 

There is another danger, however, 
which is deeper and more threatening, 
if less obvious to the eye. The vitality 
of every great movement depends on 
the richness and truth of its positive 
convictions, and on the power with 
which they capture and hold men. In 
the end of the day all these convictions 
are convictions about God. Christen- 
dom today rests upon a conviction about 
God, the conviction that He was in 
Christ, and all Christian doctrine is sim- 
ply the endeavor to explain nature and 
human life in terms of this conviction. 
The future of this great movement 
among the youth of America must de- 
pend upon the truth and depth of its 
Christian convictions. Its measure of 
faith in God, in Christ, will be the 
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fundamental and all-determining thing 
in its enterprise of removing mountains 
and winning the world for Him. If we 
can answer this question as to its con- 
victions, then, and then only, can we 
cast its horoscope. There are syinpa- 
thetic and penetrating observers of the 
Movement who are hesitating and pes- 
simistic here. They point out that its 
beginnings and earlier stages were domi- 
nated by men who were themselves 
dominated by strongly dogmatic views 
of evangelical truth, but that the cor- 
rosive and science 
have today eaten into those systems, so 
that the present generation can no 
longer accept them in their fullness. 
They say that the essentially practical 
character of the American mind may 
for a time enable it to ignore this, but 
that it can only be for a time, and that 
the real danger ahead is that the Move- 
ment will follow the line of least resist- 
ance and sink from a religious to a 
moral, philanthropic and humanitarian 
level. . 

It is impossible to consider all this 
here as it deserves. I agree with those 
critics that this lapsing to a moral 
philanthropic level would be disastrous, 
and, further, that there will be real dan- 
ger of it, whether that danger is or is 
not yet apparent. There is danger in 
all enterprises into which the Spirit of 
God leads men. Freedom means dan- 
ger, else were it not freedom; yet where 
the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty. How can these dangers be met? 
I do not believe they can be met by the 
Movement entrenching itself, as it may 
be tempted to do, within the letter of 
the old tradition. It cannot isolate it- 
self from the world of modern thought, 
for it must by its very genius seek to 
win the faith of the universities, or its 
desire to win them fully for Christ must 


forces of criticism 
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compel it to take or keep the open field. 
No material prestige can avail it here 
if it fail in courage. Moreover, while 
the entrenching and defensive policy 
may for a time, though only for a time, 
be opened to the churches, with their 
strong traditions and denominational 
spirit, it is not possible for an interde- 
nominational movement and organiza- 
tion. 

But if the Movement must then take 
up the modern problems, is not the peril 
great that it will lose all its distinctive 
religious force and would not that be 
disastrous? Disastrous indeed! Ethical 
programmes may be very good to look 
at, but they are singularly destitute of 
real driving power. They have not done 
the heavy work of the Christian cen- 
turies. They may inspire individuals 
whose lives have been deeply rooted in 
a Christian past, whatever their present 
negatives may be; but they have no 
power to unite and sustain men through 
long periods in any great world enter- 
prise. Assuredly they cannot impel the 
American Movement along the path to 
its highest destiny. That path lies, I be- 
lieve, along higher levels than either 
adherence to tradition or abandonment 
to the spirit. Solvitur ambulando! The 
problems of life are solved by going on, 
but only by going on, with Christ. I 
cannot help thinking that practical loy- 
alty to the end for which Christ died 
and rose again is a better guarantee of 
real orthodoxy than all the reverence 
for all the councils of Christendom. 

If the American Movement remains 
faithful to its aim of winning the whole 
world for Christ, the world of heathen- 
dom and Christendom alike, it cannot 
wander from the central verities. If it 
keeps fast to the ideal of the world 
mission it must inevitably conceive of 
the Gospel of the Saviour as God’s abso- 
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lute and final revelation to all men; and 
because of the vastness and human im- 
possibility of the task it must main- 
tain and increase in faith in the free 
living God who hears prayer. In other 
words, it must believe in the Son and 
in the Spirit. He who will do His will 
shall know of the doctrine, and shall in 
time come to know in a far more real 
fashion than he who knew it, yet did 
not do His will. Yet the converse is 
just as true; I believe that this is for 
the American Movement the truth that 
it concerns it more to realize. In the 
end of the day it is God alone who can 
win His World, and He has immutably 
ordained that His power and life are 
only given to faith. Organization can 
economize and distribute that life; it 
can never create or renew it. Every- 
thing, therefore, moves back to the 
depth and purity of faith. There is no 
truth that we need more to realize than 
this—that compared with what it ought 
to be and might be, our faith is as the 
glimmering taper to the blazing sun. 
Behind everything else is the great 
problem of the increase of faith in God. 
How can the faith that removes mount- 
ains come again to men? It can only 
come first through facing duty as the 
American Movement is seeking to do. 
It springs up when we will do the will. 
Then it increases through believing 
prayer, the intense realization through 
the spiritual imagination of the God 
who has manifested Himself in Christ. 
This means making time and room for 
dwelling in the presence of God; it 
means the deep dyeing of all our plans 
and thoughts with Jesus Christ, and 
this not only by men apart in solitude, 
but in fellowship, spirit catching from 
spirit the sacred flame, each stirring 
with all the rest his vision and sense 
of the Eternal World. 
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further, that the increase 
of faith in our day depends for many 
a sustained and determined grappling 
with the problems of thought, as well 
as with the problem of temptation. We 
have, in a word, to use the whole na- 
ture if we are to understand the Mes- 
sage and if we are to commend the 
Message to the troubled heart and mind 
of our time. There is no way out of 
the coming battle for the American 
Movement, as for all movements of the 
Spirit, except the way right through 
the hottest and deadliest hurt of it. 
Grievous wounds may be taken as well 
as given in that warfare, but this is 
not our answer, but that of Him who 
has appointed our vocation and who 
will guide and strengthen His faithful 
servants. It was said of Fra Angelico 
that he painted his pictures while he 
knelt in prayer. It is this kind of work 
in the world of thought to which, as I 
read the matter, many men in the New 
World, as well as in the Old, are called 
of God. The naked, simple truth is 
that if we are really in earnest in the 
task to which we have set our hearts 
we need deeper and broader convictions 
and an intenser faith in the External 
World than exists within the Church of 
our day. I see not whence that can 
come except through much prayer and 
thought and battle and toil, and that 
means through men who will count all 
things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ. 

I have only one concluding impres- 
sion to record. I hope I have made 
clear that closer contact with the Ameri- 
can Movement has greatly increased 
my sense of what we in the Old 
World have to learn from the Ameri- 


1 believe, 
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can Movement. It may be that the 
older lands have much also to give to 
the New World. It is, at any rate, true 
that this is a ruling conviction with 
those in whose hands the direction of 
the American Movement lies. But, if 
this be so, it is clearly a matter of 
capital importance that we should all 
make the most of such opportunities of 
showing our experience as come in our 
way. These opportunities are all too 
few, and I think it is one of the chief 
problems of the future to learn how to 
increase them. I am sure that this is 
necessary if the Federation is really to 
fulfill its vocation. In the meantime, it 
is clearly most desirable that each coun- 
try should do its utmost to fill up its 
delegation for the Federation Conference 
which meets at Lake Mohonk next 
June. No more beautiful spot could 
well be imagined. It is a land of far 
blue distances of mountain and forest 
and deep seclusion. Last year, in Con- 
stantinople, the great tides of life, the 
action and passion of history, were 
around the delegates; the hurrying flood 
of time was always in their ears. That, 
too, had its spiritual meaning and uses. 
But next year all their surroundings 
will be such as to tend to the develop- 
ment of the inner life and the sharing 
across the barrier of race of their 
deepest thoughts and experiences, the 
forming of new friendships and the 
growth of the spirit of common and 
private prayer. For this end this spot 
has been chosen, and for the realizing 
of such an end it is surely worth while 
to make some sacrifices and to prepare 
the heart and mind. 
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THE PLACE OF WOMAN ON THE FOREIGN FIELD 


By Kate G. Lamson 


ITHIN a period of ten days the 
W voices of two friendly critics 
were heard lifted upon the 
field, both speaking from conviction 
born of direct experience. The first 
said, substantially: “I do not think the 
Boards make it clear enough to young 
women that, after studying to be teach- 
ers and having qualified themselves for 
that work, they can find full scope for 
their attainments on the mission field.” 
She went on to explain that, in her 
judgment, missions stand only for di- 
rect evangelistic work in the minds of 
young people who are considering life 
service, and they do not appreciate the 
demand for trained teachers which ex- 
ists in mission stations throughout the 
Orient. They ought to be told that 
their teaching ability is needed there, 
when they would gladly take the sub- 
ject into consideration. The other 
speaker said: “I think the Boards 
make a mistake in calling for teachers 
to come to the foreign field. The 
young people who have fitted them- 
selves for that work say they do not 
need to go abroad to use their powers; 
if it is a question of mere teaching they 
can do it at home.” Her thought was 
that they need to be made to under- 
stand the deep underlying purpose be- 
neath the teaching and the breadth of 
opportunity for Christian influence which 
it opens. Both speakers represented a 
phase of the truth, both spoke from a 
point of view actually existing on the 
part of the young people, although the 
comments seem to be diametrically op- 
posed to each other. Speaking from 
the standpoint of the first, herself a 
teacher, it seems impossible to magnify 
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too greatly the demand for that particu- 
lar service. In mission lands where the 
Government values education and pro- 
vides for it to a greater or less degree, 
the call for trained teachers is universal, 
not only in schools established by the 
Government, but in others for which 
this popularizing of education has 
opened the way. In these countries, 
and also where no encouragement is re- 
ceived from the Government, the mes- 
sengers of the Cross have seen clearly 
the necessity for the development of 
the mind, and an educational system, 
reaching from kindergarten to collegiate 
courses, has been gradually established. 
Where the lack of any national back- 
ing is felt the entire burden of educat- 
ing a race falls upon the shoulders of 
the missionary body, so far as re- 
sources can be placed within their reach 
for so gigantic a task. It is when we 
speak of resources that the inadequacy 
of our force appalls us. So far as the 
Women’s Board of Missions (Congre- 
gational) is concerned, it has been im- 
possible to keep our posts filled, because 
of lack of suitable applicants. While 
funds for maintaining the work have 
been far below what they should be, 
the scarcity of candidates has been the 
most serious difficulty. Probably there 
is nO comparison in attractiveness be- 
tween the scope and possibilities of the 
teacher’s position here and in foreign, 
especially Oriental, lands. This ap- 
peared in conversation with a young 
lady recently met in Japan. She had 
resigned a responsible post as teacher 
in a large school upon the Pacific Coast 
in order to be free to make a journey 
through the East. She said: “I can- 
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not be thankful enough that I came here 
and have had this opportunity to meet 
these people.” She referred to mis- 
sionaries of the American Board, many 
of them teaching in Japanese schools, 
Christian or Government. She _ pro- 
ceeded to say that, on leaving her school 
in America, not one of her large num- 
ber of associate teachers failed to come 
to her with congratulations over her 
escape from a bondage, arbitrary and 
unsatisfying in all results which can be 
produced upon the individual pupil. 
Everyone expressed a strong desire for 
the same emancipation. “Not so,” said 
she, “with these people here.” Each 
one was in love with her work. All 
were having a deeply satisfying share 
in the shaping of character. They were 
seeing those who had passed out from 
their care occupying posts of responsi- 


bility and usefulness in commercial, 
political and religious life. The Lord 
was establishing the work of their 


hands, and they were full of thankful- 
ness and courage. 

There are many instances where the 
kindergarten has gained a footing on 
soil otherwise utterly impregnable in 
mission fields. In some cases this form 
of work has held the day for the cause 
of Christ amid a hostile community 
until regular evangelistic work could be 
established. Even the organizing of 
churches has been the outcome in such 
environment in some notable cases. 
The motive power, the inspiration, is 
none other than the trained kinder- 
gartner who, wearing the badge of full 
missionary service, directs her efforts 
through the channel of Christ’s little 
ones. 

The best of training is not too much 
for the requirements of the foreign 
field. Teachers thoroughly qualified to 
systematize, grade and develop primary 
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schools, to teach in and superintend 
grammar and high schools, to fill chairs 
in a more limited number of colleges 
or institutions for the most advanced 
education—all are needed and in num- 
bers far beyond any supply that has yet 
offered. One line of educational work 
is especially insistent in its grow- 
ing need and its demands for recruits— 
namely, that for the training of teach- 
ers. Graduates of normal schools may 
hear a truly Macedonian cry sounding 
for them. The pupils who leave our 
mission schools are sought out with 
eagerness— 

First, by the mission for the superin- 
tendence of village and day schools; 

Second, as assistant teachers in our 
boarding schools ; 

Third, in Government schools. 

Few industries offer a competence for 
women who must earn a livelihood in 
the East, but for them as teachers there 
is a universal and growing demand as 
the need of education for the masses 
presses itself home on the awakening 
minds of undeveloped peoples. 

Special qualifications in music, science, 
art, mathematics, history, domestic sci- 
ence, industrial arts—all are wanted, 
and are being constantly called for by 
those who are bearing the burden and 
heat of the day. The Board asks for 
no teacher who would go simply to im- 
part instruction from text-books, but it 
coes call for those who will use their 
highest attainments of scholarship to 
open minds and prepare them for the 
sum of all knowledge—to know Jesus 
Christ and become one with Him. 

“Diversities of gifts’ are as much 
needed on the foreign mission field as 
elsewhere. Not all are called to be 
teachers or wanted for that service. 
There are Bible women to be carefully 
trained and guided, villages and country 
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districts to be visited, homes to be 
sought out, isolated women to be reached 
with sympathetic, loving interest and 
guidance. For these and a host of 
kindred duties the evangelistic mission- 
ary is needed—the woman with a heart 
burning with love for her Saviour and 
a mind stored with Bible truth. “To 
bind up the broken-hearted and to preach 
liberty to the captive” is in a peculiar 
sense the high calling of such women. 
In every land in the Orient their scope 
and influence are unbounded. Less con- 
spicuous than the sphere of those who 
work in schools or colleges, it is one of 
equally great power for righteousness 
and of even more subtle ‘influence. No 
inexperienced hand can be set to this 
important work, but one that has had 
practical experience of work for souls 
will find the opportunity ripe for reap- 
ing rich harvests of spiritual gain. The 
writer recently spent a day in Southern 
India, going out in a bandy to two vil- 
lages where this work in its humble be- 
ginnings might be studied. Mud huts 
with thatch roofs covering one small 
room were the homes into which we 
entered. We reached them through nar- 
row, dirty lanes, amid snarling dogs, 
followed by a procession of the popu- 
lace, inspired by curiosity. We en- 
tered and sat in the tiny room, crowded 
to suffocation with the pupils of the 
Bible woman and the curious onlookers, 
and there we saw the work done—pre- 
paring the soil of utterly untrained 
minds, dropping in the seed of truth in 
its simplest forms. We went out to 
find the Christian Indian helper dis- 
pensing simple remedies in a_ public 
place as the sick pressed around him, 
and at the same time pointing them to 
the Healer of sick souls. Later, in the 
city of Madura, we attended the monthly 
missionary meeting of the Christian 
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women, saw the officers of the society 
preside with grace and dignity over the 
occasion, heard their reports of work in 
other parts of India, and their yearning 
to hasten the day when all India should 
be Immanuel’s land. The seed was sown 
in the villages, by the wayside, in the 
homes. Here was proud harvest ap- 
pearing and prophecy of far greater 
things to come. Was it worth while? 
One other great arm of the mission- 
ary service calls for the best of life and 
equipment which we can give it. I 
refer to the medical work. Both doc- 
tors and nurses are now imperatively 
needed on the field. Barriers of caste 
and religion which give way to noth- 
ing else fall before this kindly, hu- 
manitarian, helping hand held out to 
meet the most desperate physical need. 
The Woman’s Board of Missions 
(Congregational) is in urgent need to- 
day of two doctors and two nurses, mis- 
sionary ladies, to send out to Foochow, 
China, and to Madura, India. For the 
former post money is in hand for a new 
hospital building, but nothing can be 
done to erect it until the medical staff 
is found and at hand to direct opera- 
tions, since Dr. Kate Woodhull has laid 
down her work of twenty-eight years 
and retired from active service. At 
Madura a physician is temporarily in 
charge of a vast medical work for 
women in hospital, dispensary and 
homes, while Dr. Harriet Parker, on 
furlough, gathers strength for a new 
term of devoted labor. Enlargement 
and improvement of the hospital plant 
must be provided, and Dr. Parker must 
not return to her gigantic task alone. 
An associate must aid in lifting the 
burden of surgical and medical care. 
Especially must the horde of sufferers 
from eye diseases receive skilled treat- 
ment. The missionary nurse must su- 
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perintend wards, help in the clinics and 
train native women in the care of the 
sick. 

The call of the Orient—how loud it 
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is and how urgent! Can it be it is also 
“the voice of the Master of all good 
workmen”? If so, why do so few 
hear? 


STUDENT 


CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF INDIA 
By Frank V. Slack 


NE of the most interesting features 
O in the general educational situa- 
tion in India during the past year has 
been the propaganda carried on for the 
establishment of three new universities. 
Since there are at present only five uni- 
versities in all India, it will easily be 
seen that the establishment of three 
others has considerable significance in 
‘the university life. One of these projects 
is that of the Government for the es- 
tablishment in Dacca, East Bengal, of a 
university which shall help to relieve 
the congestion in the University of Cal- 
cutta, and thereby make possible a more 
careful supervision of all the students 
of Bengal and East Bengal. At the last 
matriculation examination of the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta over 9,000 students 
presented themselves. It is hoped that 
this new university in Dacca will ma- 
terially change the present overcrowded 
conditions in Calcutta. 

But by far the more interesting 
projects, from the missionary point of 
view, are those of the Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan communities, respectively, 
for the establishment of a university for 
each community in which it shall be 
possible to provide some sort of re- 
ligious education. Many of the leaders 
of both of these communities have long 
been dissatisfied with the accomplish- 


ments of the Government colleges in 
this regard. Obviously in a country like 
India, of so many differing religions, 
the Government is bound to remain 
neutral, and the result is that many 
thoughtful men feel that their sons are 
not receiving from their university edu- 
cation that strong moral and religious 
training that they ought. It is with this 
idea in mind that leaders in the two 
largest communities of the land have 
been carrying on movements for the se- 
curing of funds sufficient to establish 
thoroughly scholarly institutions, where 
the necessity for neutrality in religious 
affairs shall not exist. 

The mere fact of these efforts means 
that the greatest thing for which the 
mission colleges and schools stand ap- 
peals exceedingly strongly to the people 
of the land. It has long been known 
that many non-Christian fathers send 
their sons to missionary colleges because 
they feel that the moral impetus given 
there is of great value. Obviously, 
however, not all students can be re- 
ceived in these colleges, hence the estab- 
lishment of new universities where re- 
ligious instruction may be given freely. 

Every argument that the Hindu or 
Mohammedan uses in favor of religious 
education only makes more strong the 
emphasis of the missionary bodies with 
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regard to the ultimate purposes of their 
institutions, and it is just here that the 
student work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association can be of very 
real value. The principle of voluntary 
Christian activity in the college, such as 
is the aim of a college Young Men’s 
Christian Association, certainly ought 
not to be neglected in the great effort 
of vitalizing the whole college with a 
thorough moral and religious strength. 
In a great many of these colleges there 
are from one or two to fifteen or twenty 
Christian students—a small number 
surely, and one that might easily be 
overlooked, and, indeed, that has often 
been overlooked, among the immensely 
large numbers of non-Christians; and 
yet, however small the number, every 
such group has within its power the 
absolute changing of the college to which 
it belongs. Even a few Christian stu- 
dents in one of these colleges, if they 
are fully alive to their possibilities, may 
inspire the whole college with the spirit 
of Christ. To this end, they must 
themselves be inspired and trained. 

It is to this aim that the attention of 
the Student Department has been most 
largely given during the past year. The 
idea of a strong and efficient Student 
Christian Movement and the possibility 
of welding the Christian students of 
India together in such a Movement have 
gripped the imaginations of our Stu- 
dent Department Committee and of 
many others working among students. 
This situation is one of comparatively 
recent growth, for it is only lately that 
the Indian Christian student has been 
coming sufficiently to self-realization. 
Now, however, there is a strong move- 
ment in several parts of the country to 
lay upon these students the burden of 
their responsibility, not only for their 
non-Christian fellow students during 
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the undergraduate life, but also their 
responsibility for the Indian Church 
after the student days are over. Such 
organizations as the National Mission- 
ary Society, with its appeal to Indian 
Christians to unite themselves in ac- 
tivity for the Kingdom of Christ, are 
doing much to inspire the students and 
lead them to deep desire for further 
unity among themselves and further 
activity among their non - Christian 
brothers. 

There are somewhat over a thousand 
Christian students in India, most of 
them in the south. Bengal has thou- 
sands of students, probably ten thou- 
sand in Calcutta alone; but among that 
group there are only a little over a hun- 
dred Christians. In the Punjab there 
are about seventy. Madras Presidency 
is more fortunate, having approximately 
five hundred; but even here the propor- 
tion of Christian to non-Christian stu- 
dents is woefully small. Moreover, 
there is a great difference in the devel- 
opment of this movement in the dif- 
ferent parts of the country. In such 
progressive centers as Calcutta, Madras, 
Lahore, Allahabad and Bombay a con- 
siderable proportion of the Christian 
students are wide awake and fully alive 
to the issues; but even here many have 
not yet seen the vision, and in the less 
developed centers the majority are 
lethargic. They lack, in great measure, 
a real sense of their responsibility and 
power of initiative and_ self-reliance. 
Moreover, they are such a small num- 
ber when compared to the non-Chris- 
tian students that both they and their 
Christian teachers have often asked of 
what possible use “these five loaves and 
two small fishes can be among so 
many.” 

Yet, in spite of their fewness in num- 
ber and the fact that only a very few 
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of them are alive to the situation, it is 
most encouraging to see how the situa- 
tion is developing. Their hearts are re- 
sponding to the nationalist appeal. They 
have begun to feel a real sense of unity 
with their fellow students in other parts 
of the country, and are responding in a 
very gratifying way to the call to suffer 
for the sake of India and of Christ. 

The student camps held in various 
parts of the country have had a great 
deal to do with this awakening. In 
these places the Christian students have 
come into contact with men of other 
colleges and have had their vision 
broadened thereby. They have also 
heard appeals from the growing number 
of Indian Christian statesmen who are 
making such a thorough study of the 
needs of India from the Christian point 
of view, and the fire thus started has 
spread from one heart to another until 
there is rapidly coming into existence, 
in a sense that has not been true before, 
a desire to accept responsibility and to 
take the initiative in student Christian 
work that cannot help being of great 
value. 

For example, a few years ago prac- 
tically all of these camps were managed 
by educational missionaries, Associa- 
tion secretaries, etc. Now, however, 
there is a very marked difference, in 
that in practically all of the camps the 
students take a very large share in the 
management, and the older men stand 
behind, ready to help with suggestion 
and advice, but more and more giving 
up the actual detailed management. 
One of the new camps established this 
year, and held only a few weeks ago, 
was a striking instance. It brought to- 
gether about eighty students from 
Trichinopoly, Madura and other col- 
lege centers of that vicinity. Although 
initiated by the Association, it was left, 
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after thorough instruction and wise sug- 
gestion, to the management of the stu- 
dents themselves, who did a most cred- 
itable piece of work. The same situa- 
tion holds, with one or two exceptions, 
in all of the camps. 

It was at one of these camps that the 
first move was made toward a larger 
unity among the Christian students of 
India—namely, the camp of the Pun- 
jab Student Christian Union held in 
March. Although this Union is not offi- 
cially related to us, our Student Depart- 
ment Committee agreed to finance a 
visit of two Punjabi students to South 
India for the purpose of carrying the 
spiritual greetings and impetus of the 
Punjab movement and investigating the 
feasibility of such an all-India gather- 
ing. During the months that elapsed 
before it was possible for these two stu- 
dents to go on their trip more and more 
evidence kept coming in, so that by the 
end of May it seemed to be clear that 
the students throughout India were ripe 
for and desirous of having the con- 
ference. At this juncture seventeen stu- 
dents and three older men joined in a 
“retreat” in the mountains near Simla 
for a week of prayer and prayerful con- 
sultation with regard to the place of 
students in the evangelization of India. 
During this gathering the question of 
the All-India Conference came to a 
focus, and the students asked our Stu- 
dent Department Committee to take the 
initiative in arranging for such a con- 
ference by appointing a committee to 
carry the idea into execution. In 
September this committee held its meet- 
ing in Madras and outlined a strong 
program for a five days’ conference 
in or near Calcutta, December 27 to 
January 1, when Dr. Mott and Mr. 
Eddy can be with us. The prospects 
for this conference are exceedingly good, 
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and we hope it will result in a good 
step in advance in the development of 
the Indian Student Movement. 

Another question that is occupying 
the minds of the students is the series 
of evangelistic meetings to be held in 
the five university centers during No- 
vember and December by Dr. Mott and 
Mr. Eddy. In each place adequate 
plans are being made, and the Christian 
students are getting under the burden 
with a real sense of responsibility. They 
are looking forward to and are praying 
for the doubling of the number of 
Christian students in India as a result 
of these meetings. They have issued a 
Call to Prayer, and are taking an un- 
usually active part in the preparation 
for the meeting themselves. 

The emphasis upon life service has 
shown its effect in a quiet movement 
toward the Student Volunteer Idea. 
Indeed, in four or five different places 
in India there are local societies of stu- 
dent volunteers; but the movement, as 
started some years ago, has fallen into 
inactivity. There are very gratifying 
signs, however, that, on the initiative 
of the students themselves, this move- 
ment is again taking on life. A few 
cards have been signed recently as a 
result of the camps, and we are looking 
forward to the All-India Conference to 
make an additional advance in this ques- 
tion. 

The present year, especially in Cal- 
cutta, has been more fruitful in actual 
baptisms than we have had for some 
time. The first was a man who was, so 
know, first interested in 
Christianity at the evangelistic meetings 
carried on by Mr. Eddy three years ago. 
After the meetings were over he was 
put in touch with one of the Christian 
students in our hostel, who, as long as 
he remained in Calcutta, was faithful 
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to his trust. When he left he put the 
lad into the charge of another member 
of the hostel, and then a third took a 
share in watching over and counselling 
with the student. The result was his 
baptism a few months ago, and he is 
now living in our hostel with the Chris- 
tian student who was with him at the 
time of the baptism. 


There is another boy living in our 
hostel who came to Calcutta a few 
months ago from Ceylon as a non- 
Christian, and who has recently been 
baptized. The third instance has to do 
with a young but very self-reliant Mo- 
hammedan lad with whom Mr. Steinthal - 
worked for many months. At the be- 
ginning the boy was a student in a 
Mohammedan school in the city, but as 
time went on and he became more out- 
spoken in favor of Christianity he was 
compelled to leave the school, and Mr. 
Steinthal secured a place for him in 
one of the mission schools in the city. 
Long-continued and careful teaching, 
combined with a natural independence 
of view on the part of the boy, led to 
his baptism about three months ago. 

The fourth case is even more strik- 
ing than any of the others. His home 
is in South India, in a village estab- 
lished some hundreds of years ago as a 
repository of Brahmanic knowledge and 
religion. He himself is a Brahman, and 
can trace back his ancestry for several 
hundreds of years. He first came into 
contact with Christianity in the S. P. G. 
College in Trichinopoly, and seems to 
have been practically converted there, 
though he was not baptized. After 
finishing his course he came to Cal- 
cutta to enter business, and here came 
into contact with two or three of our 
secretaries, who have helped to keep 
alive in him the feelings that were the 
results of his experience in Trichinopoly. 
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Almost a year ago he decided to be bap- 
tised; but when his old grandfather in 
South India heard about it, he came im- 
mediately to Calcutta, and, by dint of 
persuasion, succeeded in having the man 
postpone the act for at least three 
months. We were afraid that this 
would mean a gradual going back, as so 
often happens when a decision arrived 
at is not acted upon; but, fortunately, 
our fears were groundless. He was 
baptized on the 28th of September, and 
is now a student in our Training School. 
One of the most interesting things con- 
nected with this baptism is the fact that, 
at the Irungalur Camp (near Trichi- 
nopoly) on the 2d of September, one 
of the professors of the S. P. G. Col- 
lege, Trichinopoly, spoke at the final 
meeting of the camp, saying that the 
question of this man’s baptism was upon 
his heart, and that he wished we would 
all pray that the man would decide for 
baptism without further delay. So 
right there in that final meeting of the 
camp we all prayed for this thing. In 
conversation with the man a short time 
after his baptism, I found that all dur- 
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ing the month of August his mind was 
occupied with other things, since he was 
looking forward to taking an examina- 
tion so as to qualify for a new posi- 
tion. Early in September, however, he 
felt a strong inclination toward bap- 
tism, and very soon made up his mind 
to be baptized. There would seem to 
be no question but that this decision for 
action was an immediate answer to 
prayer. 

All these things are hopeful signs in- 
deed. They have to do with the future 
leadership of the Indian Church, for it 
is undoubtedly true that upon the stu- 
dent class rests a very large share of 
the responsibility for the development 
of the Church of Christ in India. 
Everything that can be done to stir the 
imagination and to train tne students 
during their undergraduate days ought 
to be of supreme value to the Church 
later, in the solution of the problems 
of an educated leadership, self-support, 
self-government, the missionary obliga- 
tion and the general relation of the 
Christian community to the rest of 
India. 


JOYS OF MISSIONARY SERVICE 
By W. B. Pettus, China 


HE work of a missionary touches 
every phase of life, and the joys 
which come to him in that service run 
the whole gamut of human experience. 
The work calls for the use of every 
talent and the exercise of all graces. I 
have not found that the joys of a mis- 
sionary differ essentially in kind from 
those experienced in other forms of 
work, but the joys are certainly fully 
as numerous and at least as intense with 


the missionary as with other people. 
Some of the joys may be mentioned 
under the four-fold heading used by 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

There is often a call for physical en- 
durance, and there are opportunities for 
physical exercise experienced in travel 
under difficult conditions which might 
be called missionary hardships, but 
which resemble very closely those ex- 
periences of the huntsman and the lover 
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of the wild which are called sport. 
Some missionaries meet with physical 
persecution which might engender bit- 
terness, but which more often produces 
in them a forgiving spirit. 

The missionary has unlimited oppor- 
tunity for intellectual development. In 
most lands the mastery of the language 
alone offers an opportunity which is 
not second to that found in the work 
necessary to get a Ph.D.; and, further- 
more, the opportunity for sociological 
and scientific research affords sufficient 
scope to the thought-life to any man. 
The study of world politics, which is 
forced upon workers in many mission 
lands, calls for a broader thought life 
than most missionary candidates antici- 
pate. The problems of missionary work 
afford sufficient opportunity for con- 
structive thinking to satisfy the most 
eager student. It is fortunate indeed 
that a very large percentage of the mis- 
sionaries are men and women of a high 
intellectuality. Phi Beta Kappa keys 
are numerous among American mission- 
aries, and many of the English and 
other nation’s workers have received 
similar honors. 

Contrary to my expectations and to 
those of many others, I have not found 
that my work as a missionary has de- 
prived me of adequate opportunities for 
social life. The city where I make my 





home was the capital of an empire a 
thousand years before Columbus dis- 
covered America, and Shanghai, where 
my office is located, has post offices of 
eight different countries, and the flags 
of fourteen nations fly over the city. 
One can choose to follow the life of 
most any European or Asiatic nation. 
By far the most charming social life is 
found after one has mastered the lan- 
guage and is able to enter into the de- 
delightful social intercourse of the 
Orientals. I do not see how anyone 
can be very lonesome surrounded by 
large numbers of Chinese. 

The life of a missionary offers op- 
portunities for self-sacrifice, and, in the 
absence of spiritually- minded com- 
panions, necessitates his having to feed 
himself spiritually. He must come to 
know his Lord with an intimacy and to 
find in things spiritual a reality which 
draw him into the richest of expe- 
riences. The greatest joy which comes 
to a missionary is in helping his “sons 
in the Gospel” do greater things than 
he has ever been able to do. A mis- 
sionary has the opportunity and the 
privilege of moulding the nations, of 
helping to shape the future of the 
world; but he has also the work and 
privilege of John the Baptist, and must 
decrease before the Lord and before the 
native worker. 
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Bible Study News 


Bates College has enrolled in Bible study 
222 out of the 236 men available, including all 
the strong student leaders. One normal class, 
with almost perfect attendance, is the key to 
the whole situation. 


“At the University of Iowa we have about 
350 men enrolled in Bible classes. All our 
classes so far are held in connection with the 
churches. Unusual irterest and good attend- 
ance. In two churches we have classes sepa- 
rately for freshmen, sophomore and upper- 
class men. Planning university-wide ‘Morning 
Watch.’” 


Bowdoin has 135 enrolled in seventeen 
groups, including all fraternities, usually 
held 4 P. M. Sundays in students’ rooms. 
Three normal classes are led by a professor, 
a minister and a general secretary. A group 
meets for weekly discussion of teacher train- 
ing and teaching methods with professor of 
education. 


There is exceptional interest in Bible study 
at Haskell Institute this year. There are 191 
enrolled, ranging from 14-25 years of age, 
meeting weekly in fourteen groups. Nine of 
the leaders come from Kansas University, the 
remainder from the faculty of the school. 
There are three normal groups, meeting 
weekly, one led by Kansas University profes- 
sor and two by the General Secretary. 


“The Bible work at Purdue consists of: 
(1) A course in daily Bible readings on the 
general topic, ‘Religious Teaching of the 
Books of the Old Testament’; (2) a discus- 
sion on this reading at the first Wednesday 
evening meeting of each month; (3) ten 
student Bible classes led by members of the 
faculty in the Sunday schools of the city; (4) 
faculty Bible class meeting on the campus 
every Sunday morning. The enrolment in the 
daily Bible reading course is now over 200; 
the enrolment in our student Bible classes is 
— over 550—about one-third of our student 
ody. 


Colorado Agricultural College reports care- 
ful follow-up work by the committees on 
Bible study and one conversion from the 
classes. 


Bible study facts Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. “(1) We began training our leaders 
the second week of school. They have been 
meeting from 6 to 7.45 P. M. (supper to- 
gether) every Monday night since. (2) We 
made our canvass on rooming and fraternity 
house basis four weeks ago—lined up 162 men 
(out of a possible 300) with no difficulty at all. 
Canvass made by the leaders. Could have 
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lined up fifty more men but we had reached 
the limit of our trained leadership. (3) The 
course lasts until Christmas—hope to continue 
all groups in another series of studies after 
Christmas. (4) We are trying to develop 
leadership by having an assistant leader in 
each group—he meets with leaders’ group each 
week and has special responsibility in group. 
(5) Leaders reported last week that they were 
getting real discussion with evidence of pre- 
paration.” 


University of North Carolina. “We have 
nineteen Bible study groups led by nineteen 
student leaders, held in the Association house 
and in the students’ rooms. We enrolled 210 
men at the beginning and now have 185 act- 
ually attending classes every Sunday. I find 
the Bible study men as a rule are the ones 
who help in Association work and who do 
social service. We have two Bible classes 
among the negroes led by students.” 


“Bible study is the big thing in Clemson 
Association this year. Three hundred and 
fifty men enrolled; 271 actually attending 
classes; twenty-seven groups held in cadet 
rooms; faculty normal classes; difficulty in 
securing most competent teachers.” 


At Texas A. and M. College a group of 
strong upper-class men is studying college 
problems with the professor of economics. 
Four hundred and twenty-five men are en- 
rolled in Bible study with twenty-two student 
and four faculty leaders. 


At McGill fourteen prominent students are 
studying Jenks’ “Social Significance,” under 
C. K. Calhoun, of the Montreal City Asso- 
ciation. 


Bible classes at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute are held during the one hour of the day 
that is free of military duties. Of the 412 
men 295 are enrolled in twenty-two classes, 
one of which is composed of twenty athletes. 
Three normal classes are conducted. 


At Valparaiso University 125 men are en- 
rolled in twelve classes. A class for Porto 
Ricans has been organized. 


At the University of Wisconsin a faculty 
Bible class is led by Attorney F. W. Hall, of 
Madison. The members of the class lunch to- 
gether at the University Association building, 
and meet immediately following. Seventy men 
are enrolled in the “Morning Watch” groups, 
meeting in the Association building. The con- 
dition of membership in these groups is a 
pledge to observe the “Morning Watch.” Most 
of the voluntary Bible study is conducted 
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through college departments of the Madison 
churches, supervised by the university pastors. 


A special campaign to secure men to enroll 
themselves to keep the “Morning Watch” is 
being inaugurated again this year at the Uni- 
versity of lowa. Three hundred and fifty men 
are enrolled in Bible study classes in connec- 
tion with the churches. 


At the University of Texas Medical Depart- 
ment Bible study groups have been formed in 
four of the medical fraternities. 


The Louisiana Industrial Institute reports 
85 men enrolled in Bible study with student 
leaders, coached by a member of the faculty. 


During a visit of one of the Student Secre- 
taries, James Montgomery, to the A. and M. 
College of Mississippi, more than 500 men 
were enrolled in Bible study. Willman’s 
“Men of the Old Testament,” Murray’s “Life 
of Christ,” and Weatherford’s “Introducing 
Men to Christ,” are being used. 


The University of Mississippi and Louisiana 
State University are using student leaders 
under faculty supervision and training. 


“Vanderbilt Medical-Dental Association has 
eight groups averaging eight students to a 
group, which meet in the rooms of students. 
All the leaders are students. Average attend- 
ance is 80 per cent. All the classes are using 
Bosworth’s ‘Studies in Life of Christ,’ as this 
is our first year of real systematic work. Nor- 
mal class of eleven leaders. Great work and 
the leaders are really in earnest.” 


University of Illinois. Men enrolled 675. 
Largest ever here. Twenty-nine classes. Com- 
mittee of three in each class appointed on con- 
servation has given largest average attendance 
known in the history of local Association. 
Secretaries of all classes meet in federation 
meeting regularly for discussion of conserva- 
tion plans and proper keeping of records. 


Princeton presents a fine programme of 
Bible study this year, probably the most satis- 
factory in its history. Thirty-five freshmen 
groups are led by seventy sophomores, with an 
average attendance of 300. Eighteen sopho- 
more groups are led by thirty-six upper-class- 
men, with an average attendance of 120. Five 
upper-class groups are led by professors. All 
these 106 student leaders meet in a normal 
class conducted by Prof. L. C. Miller. The 
Bible is their only text book. A careful 
follow-up by postal is kept on all members of 
the normal class; this also gives an accurate 
record of attendance of all groups. The presi- 
dent of the Sophomore class and captain of the 
class baseball team are leading freshmen 
groups. A unique feature of the work is the 
community service carried on by the freshmen 
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classes. Twenty-one groups in Sunday schools, 
boys’ clubs, etc., are under their leadership, and 
more are planned. 


At Iowa State College special attention to 
the church Bible classes has brought gratifying 
results. In the club and fraternity groups an 
outline prepared by Dr. Lampe, Bible Study 
Secretary at the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been found very successful. After six 
weeks the interest and attendance show a 
steady increase. 


The Michigan slogan is “Every man in col- 
lege in Bible study.” State Secretary Johnson 
says, “The slogan sounds like an idle dream, 
but it has merit and it gets results.” Alma and 
Hillsdale Colleges have nearly every man en- 
rolled; Albion has a large majority, and the 
Agricultural College has doubled last year’s 
enrolment. A thorough system is being fol- 
lowed throughout the State. Small groups are 
led by students who have a normal class. All 
groups study the same course. Emphasis is 
laid upon daily Bible study and on preparing 
for leadership, both in college and afterwards. 


Virginia has an enviable reputation for wide- 
spread Bible study. Michigan’s slogan of 
“Every Man in Bible study” is no “idle dream” 
in Virginia. Shenandoah Collegiate Institute is 
one of the institutions with too per cent of the 
student body enrolled. Upon their return from 
the State Bible Institute the committee went 
to work upon the few not lined up. Shortly 
after the last man walked into a class and said 
he wanted to join. 


The Normal School at Kutztown, Pa., is also 
training substitute leaders for all Bible classes. 
The fourteen leaders and substitutes have a 
normal class led by the school principal. 


At Perkiomen Seminary a healthy Bible 
study work is under way with faculty leader- 
ship. Most of these leaders had training while 
undergraduates in college associations. 


At the University of Oklahoma no student 
leaders are being used. Six Bible classes are 
meeting in churches, with an average attend- 
ance of five-sixths of the enrolment—120. 


Carthage College, Illinois, has started its first 
Bible study class, with twelve men and Presi- 
dent Hoover of the college as leader. 


An inter-church banquet has been held at the 
University of California, attended by the men 
of the University Bible classes. Ten groups 
are meeting in churches, six in fraternity 
houses and three in the Association building. 
The policy is to have one class for freshmen 
and one for upper-class men in each church 


The State College of New Mexico has forty- 
two men in four Bible study groups. One 
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group is studying Personal Hygiene under the 
athletic director. 


At the University of Michigan the aim is 
solid work. Classes in the churches follow the 
lecture method largely; the Association has 
nine groups enrolling, sixty-six men, who are 
doing daily study. No man is allowed in a 
class who will not agree to do the required 
work. Seven professors are enrolled in these 
classes, six of which are taught by upper-class 
men and three by experts. More classes will 
be formed. 


A group of hitherto uninterested men has 
been tormed at Dalhousie University, led by a 
demonstrator in physics. 


“Washington and Lee has sixteen Bible study 
groups meeting in boarding houses, fraternity 
houses, and one group in the Law School. 
This class in the Law School is for lawyers 
only, and is discussing ‘Jenks’ Social Teach- 
ings.’ It is led by the Professor of Economics. 
Our enrolment is 179. We have two normal 
classes for our student leaders and substitute 
leaders who are under-classmen. We use fac- 
ulty leadership in fraternity classes and usually 
student leaders in the boarding houses. Inter- 
est has been maintained which is evident from 
a high average attendance. Our records are 
kept according to the system used at Northfield 
this past summer.” 


Williams College Bible study enrolment is 
150 in the two under-classes. Fifteen groups, 
meeting in dormitories. Leaders chosen from 
strong, prominent upper classes and meet once 
each week for training. Chairman of Bible 
study committee visits all groups to supervise 
and watch for weak spots. Each leader has an 
assistant leader from the class below who is 
being trained in leadership. Each group is or- 
ganized with a secretary to follow up absent 
members. 


In Oregon church classes are being pushed. 
The University of Oregon has a committee of 
three in each church to push the class, with 
the chairman a member of the Bible study 
committee. They have 56 per cent of the 
student body enrolled. Oregon Agricultural 
College has 40 per cent. 
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_ Bible study at Vanderbilt has greater prom- 
ise this year for the following reasons: 

1. Four professors are leading studies as 
carefully as if credit were given. From these 
classes come the present and future leaders. 

2. The work is divided among four com- 
mittees actually working twenty-six men. 

3. All classes of students are being reaclied 
by a most careful planning and adaptation of 
courses and leaders. 


At William Jewell there are nine Morning 
Watch groups which include seventy-six men. 
There are together about 140 men who ob- 
serve the Morning Watch. 


At the University of Kansas the Association 
Bible classes are conducted in close co-opera- 
tion with the Sunday schools where students 
attend. The Association feels that this is an 
economy of effort and tends to unify the work 
of the Association and the churches among 
the students. Eighteen groups have been or- 
ganized with an enrolment of over 300. 
Where for any reason it seems advisable to 
organize a group outside the Sunday school 
such a group is organized. 


The committee at Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have all but thirty men accounted for. 
Every man not enrolled was visited on six 
consecutive Sunday mornings and hustled out 
of bed—where possible. The committee has 
been meeting for prayer before going out. 


North Carolina A. and M. College has 
twenty-two Bible study groups held in the 
dormitory rooms, led by students who are 
coached by faculty members. Three normal 
— meet at the homes of the faculty each 
week, 


The committee at Northwestern College 
meets as a_ Bible study group, studying 
“Studies for Personal Workers.” Each com- 
mitteeman looks after two other groups. 
Thorough work is being done here. Eighty 
per cent of student body are enrolled. 


Transylvania has a strong Bible work for 
the first time in six years. Six classes are 
meeting with student leaders, who meet regu- 
larly for conference. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Mission oF Our NATION. 


By James 
Franklin Love. 240 pp. 1912. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.00. 


ELEMENTAL Forces 1N Home Missions. By 
Lemuel C. Barnes. 123 pp. 1912. New 
York. Fleming H. Revel Company. 75 


cents. 


Theodore Roosevelt has said that the march 
of events has determined that the American 
people must play a great part in the world, 
and that it only remains to be decided whether 
they shall play it well or ill. In “The Mission 
of Our Nation.” Dr. Love gives a sincere 
frank, and on the whole, convincing attempt 
to elaborate this thesis. Through two of its five 
chapters it presents strong cumulative evi- 
dence that the American nation is divinely 
charged with a great world mission, and finds 
a sufficient number of considerations that 
qualify it for so great a task. But in the re- 
maining chapters, which discuss the nature of 
the mission, the perils that threaten to defeat 
it and the processes of its realization, the look 
is inward, not outward, and the focus is drawn 
upon the nation’s mission to itself. The treat- 
ment is somewhat lacking in perspective, un- 
less certain topics under discussion are to be 
considered representatively, and some of the 
chapters cover far less ground than their titles 
claim for them. But it is a stimulating essay 
on home missions in the large, and gives evi- 
dence of much thought and wide reading. It 
is addressed straight to the conscience, and 
offers to the Christian Church much food for 
reflection and much ground for action if the 
American nation is to be saved for herself, not 
to speak of her possible leadership in the true 
progress of the world. 

Dr. Barnes also in his book undertakes the 
discussion of the Christianizing of a continent. 
He finds that the forces that are operating to 
make America Christian are fundamental, his- 
toric and even cosmic. Like Dr. Love he be- 
lieves in the world mission of the United 
States as one of spiritual leadership, and in- 
sists that the nation must now set herself to 
fulfil that destiny or else must miss it. He 
finds in the movements of immigration and the 
creation of the new West the culminating of 
long process of history and the arrival of 
a critical period in human evolution. He 
analyzes the social conditions of the day, 
and points out situations which call for the 
prompt application of the fundamental virtue 
of collective justice. He considers, also, 
that the tie of neighborhood gives the 
Spanish people of North America a _ pecu- 
liar claim on the interest and help of 
American Christians. This is the end of the 
survey. But there follows a chapter in which, 
after an unnecessarily long scientific excursion, 
the author pleads for a more cooperative effort 
on the part of Christians of all communions 


for the solution of the problems which classify 
as Home Missions. He has touched upon the 
leading problems—those of immigration, the 
frontier, the negro, the Indian, the industrial 
classes, the Latin American neighbors. 

The author, who is best known to students 
of missions by his valuable “Two Thousand 
Years of Missions Before Carey,” exercises 
again in this book his genius for broad survey. 
We commend this piece of enthusiastic, con- 
densed, and often epigrammatic, writing to all 
who wish to look at Home Missions in its 
fundamental aspects and obligations. The lit- 
erary style is very attractive, although it would 
be equally so without a few seeming efforts at 
the unusual. The book is a fresh, original 
treatment of a pressing subject, and is inform- 
ing, too, for the facts cited, though not many, 
are always striking and illustrative. Best of 
all it is the statement of a man who is full of 
his subject, who has been over the ground in 
perspn and in books, and who can make you 
see and understand great issues. 


Curina’s New Day. By Isaac Taylor Head- 
land. 263 pp. 1912. The Central Com- 
mittee on the United Study of Missions. 
50 cents, cloth; 30 cents, paper. 


This is a text book prepared for use in 
women’s study classes in churches. It is a 
timely study in missionary opportunity, and 
like “The Chinese Revolution,” which is writ- 
ten for student classes, it follows categories 
different from those found in most Mission 
Study text books on countries. It is con- 
cerned to show what Christianity may do for 
China in the immediate future along the main 
avenues of missionary service. Opening with 
a chapter on the coming of the new era in 
China, the book goes on to discuss in succeed- 
ing chapters The Chinese Woman, An Educa- 
tional Revolution, The Chinese Church, Medi- 
cal Work, and The Printed Page. The com- 
mittee was fortunate in securing so experi- 
enced and well-informed a missionary as Dr. 
Headland to write the volume. 


Katt CHARAN Banuryjr. By B. R. Barber. 73 
pp. 1912. London, Madras and Colombo. 
The Christian Literature Society for 
India. 12 cents. 


A GLImPsE OF THE Heart oF Coins. By Ed- 
ward C. Perkins. 93 pp. 1912. Fleming 
H. Revell Company. 60 cents. 


Two modest little volumes have recently 
made their appearance which are eloquent tes- 
timonies to the worth of Christian Missions, 
and fill one with optimism for the future of 
the national churches of the Orient under 
strong, indigenous leaders. One tells of an 
Indian lawyer, a convert to Christianity, and 
the other of a Chinese lady doctor, the daugh- 
ter of a Christian minister. 
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Kali Charan Banurji, recently passed to high 
reward and expanded service, was a Brahman 
of the Brahmans. Sir Andrew Fraser in the 
preface says, “He was a man who made his 
mark in many departments of work in Bengal; 
a distinguished graduate and servant of the 
University, a successful advocate and able 
teacher, a valuable member of the Corporation 
of Calcutta and of the Bengal Council, a keen 
though not extreme, politician, deeply inter- 
ested in the cause of Purity, Temperance, Edu- 
cation and Social Reform, a strong supporter 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
a beloved and trusted leader in the Church of 
Christ.” Mr. Barker, who knew him well, 
gives us a brief but most interesting account 
of his career. It is the story of a richly gifted 
Hindu of the highest, proudest caste converted 
to the religion of Jesus Christ and becoming 
a mighty leader in the Indian Church, going 
through the fires of persecution after his con- 
version, but later being exalted in the councils 
of education and government in Bengal, and 
remaining to end an humble, gentle, self- 
obliterating Christian disciple. God’s gentle- 
ness incarnated in him had made him great. 

Dr. Mary Stone, the first Chinese lady doc- 
tor, who led her class when she was graduated 
from the Medical School of the University of 
Michigan in 1894, is one of the most striking 
and useful personages in the Republic. This 
little sketch contains the impressions of an 
American physician who visited her home and 
hospital at Kinkang, of the influence and ac- 
tivities of this talented, versatile, indefatigable, 
charming little Chinese lady. It illustrates not 
only the difficulties for Christian medical prac- 
tice in China to-day, but also the capacities of 
Chinese womanhood which are destined to 
build so much into the new China. 


Hapen Writson, Missionary. By P. H. 
Wilkerson. 220 pp. 1912. Philadelphia. 
American Sunday School Union. 75 cents. 


This is a recital of the experiences, some of 
them thrilling, of a young Sunday school mis- 
sionary in part of what was formerly known 
as the Indian Territory. It illustrates the 
spiritual destitution of many communities in 
the Southwest and the heroic type of worker 
needed in such places. The narrative is con- 
fined to real facts and portrays real characters. 


Buppuist IpeAts. By Kenneth Saunders. 180 
pp. Oxford Press. 1912. National Coun- 
cil of Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
20 cents. 


A Primer oF Hinpursm. By J. N. Farquhar. 
222 pp. 1912. Oxford Press. National 
Council of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. 2s. 6d 


These two books are intended primarily, no 
doubt, for readers in India, Burma and Ceylon, 
both Christians and non-Christians. But they 
will be welcomed, too, by students of compara- 
tive religion in Western lands. The author in 
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each case is gifted with scholarship and kindly 
insight, and has lived for many years in the 
atmosphere of the religion he describes, study- 
ing its genius, its individual and social fruitage 
and the most suitable methods of presenting 
the Christian message to its followers. Any- 
one expecting in Mr. Saunders’ book a well- 
rounded treatment of Buddhism will be dis- 
appointed. It is merely a monograph confined 
to Southern Buddhism and discussing certain 
aspects of that faith. It lacks the thorough- 
ness of Rhys Davids’ standard work, and is 
more discriminating and sympathetic than Dr. 
Kellogg’s. It examines, from a distinctly 
psychological standpoint, the ethical standards 
of Buddhism and Christianity. In the case of 
Buddhism these are found to rest on an imper- 
fect psychology; and because they ignore the 
mystical element and make no appeal through 
the emotions to the will, they present neither 
an adequate ideal nor the dynamic force neces- 
sary to attain even the less worthy ideal they 
offer. At the same time the author is very 
frank and appreciative in all he has to say of 
what is truly sublime and of permanent value 
in the ethics of Buddhism. Five chapters are 
devoted to the comparison of Christian and 
Buddhist ethics, and these are followed by two 
on Buddhism as a preparation for Christ and 
the Christian apologetic for India and Ceylon. 
A striking chapter is the one which compares 
Asoka and Paul as representing the ideal 
Buddhist and the ideal Christian. Among the 
useful appendices is one on modern Buddhism 
in Ceylon, which contains a summary of the 
experiences and views of a large number of 
missionaries who sent in replies to an elaborate 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Farquhar’s book, which makes a his- 
torical study of Hinduism, has already been 
reviewed in these columns (December, 1911, 
issue). It has lately come out in a new and 
enlarged edition. 


THe Brack Bearpep BARBARIAN. By Marian 
Keith. 307 pp. 1912. New York. Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. 35 cents, 
paper; 50 cents, cloth. 


LIVINGSTONE, THE PATHFINDER. By 
Mathews. 208 pp. 1912. 
versity Press. 2s. 


Basil 
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Missionary libraries which are really suit- 
able for boys are none too plentiful, and the 
recent appearance of these two books is all the 
more welcome on that account. Both are 
thrilling and romantic missionary stories, true 
even to detail, and both tell of the work of 
famous adventurous pioneers. The first is 
about the Scotch Canadian, George L. Mackay, 
of Formosa, an exceedingly well-written tale 
of rare heroism and almost unbelievable suc- 
cess. The other, of course, tells of David 
Livingstone, also Scotch, who plunged into the 
heart of Africa, crying, “I will open a path into 
the interior or perish!” and opened up a con- 
tinent to commerce and the Gospel, probably 
the greatest missionary since the great apostle 
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to the Gentiles. Both were men of daring, of 
remarkable endurance, of driving conviction, 
of resistless determination, gifted and master- 
ful, yet gentle, humble, loving of spirit—God’s 
gentlemen, both of them, and valiant heroes of 
the Cross. The first of the two books is suited 
to boys or girls from 14 to 18 years of age, the 
second to those somewhat younger. 


Human Procress THroucH Missions. By 
James L. Barton. 96 pp. 1912. New 
York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 
cents. 


This book forms an excellent supplement to 
Dr. Barton’s earlier work, “The Missionary 
end His Critics.” It is on decidedly different 
lines, for while the former book was a defense 
of the missionary enterprise vs. its Critics, 
consisted largely of quoted testimonies of dis- 
tinguished men, and dwelt upon the primary 
errand of foreign missions, this brief volume 
is in the positive vein, quotes hardly at all, 
and addresses itself to what may be called 
some of the by-products of missions. Do 
foreign missions pay? In this missionary day 
there are still many who contend that they do 
not. But if these pages are to be believed no 
one after perusing them can maintain a hostile 
attitude to the enterprise without stultifying 
himself as a selfish provincial. The book tells 
what missions have done for exploration, 
philology and literature, modern education, 
industrial and commercial progress, a new 
social order, remedial and preventive medicine, 
the mutual understanding of East and West, 
Christian codperation and unity, a changed 
attitude of the East to Christianity and the 
reconstruction of national life. And all of this 
the author makes clear is secondary to the re- 
sults of missions in the regeneration of indi- 
vidual lives and the planting of strong, indi- 
geneous Christian churches. The value of the 
crisp, condensed argument is enhanced by the 
author’s standing as a statesmanlike adminis- 
trator and a careful student of missionary 
questions. 


CHRISTIANIZING THE SOCIAL ORDER. 
Rauschenbusch. New 
millan Company. 


In 1907, Prof. Rauschenbusch published his 
book “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” 
There is no quarter of the English-speaking 
world, where Christian social duty is studied, 
that does not know and respect this work. It 
is not possible to say it was the first discus- 
sion of the subject in modern times, for many 
have been working upon this theme under the 
deep constraint of a burden of conscience. But 
Prof. Rauschenbusch’s bo <x met the require- 
ments of a popular, vigorous and sweeping 
treatment of the whole . ity of Christianity 
toward social reform and reconstruction. The 
book had a style in keeping with its theme, 
but a style also graced with an elegance and 
particular force not often found in works that 
must deal more or less with technical points. 


By Walter 
York. The Mac- 
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A wealth of excellent illustration illumined the 
thought and warmed the emotion, while the 
steady drive of the argument pressed wills 
and far and wide made consciences uneasy. 
It has been described as a book “without hate.” 
It was. A careful rereading of late has failed 
to show a point where the author s-ems to 
have obscured his convictions or compromises 
his clear leadings, and yet throughout the 
whole discussion has been carried to a high 
level. There may be many who have not read 
this earlier book. Let them do so at once. It 
will unquestionably rank as one of our classics 
as the age gradually awakens to its social du- 
ties, and the spirit of its composition might 
well guide us in our ‘urther thought. The 
rolling periods and large handling of the 
theme make it one of the most delightful books 
to read—except for the discomfort of soul it 
engenders in c ery chapter. 

Prof. Rauschenbusch says: ‘When ‘Chris- 
tianity and the Social Crisis’ was published in 
1907, | thought that I had said all that God had 
given me to say on our social problems.” But 
events have moved swiftly since that day. The 
churches have awakened, and though there 
had to be a period of more or less vain reso- 
lutions, activity has gradually been increasing 
and social conviction has spread far and wide. 
Books and treatises are pouring out, and the 
social view-point becomes more and more 
dominant in preachi1.z and lecturing. Far and 
wide powerful religious organizations are tak- 
ing up the theme, which will not be lightly let 
die now. This awakeniug seems futile to many 
who are in the midst of the severest industrial 
conditions, or who are face to face with the 
terrible situations in the city slums. Revolu- 
tion seems imminent, and measures of pallia- 
tion and construction seem to be largely a 
wiste of time. Yet others, fully alive to the 
dangers of the whole si.uation, are going for- 
ward in the confident hope that it is possible 
to build up strong institutions that will be able 
either to avert the catastrophe or at least 
weather the storm. And we share this hope 
with them. At worst, it is the nobler course 
of action, and the great faith of some of the 
leaders should inspire us, one and all, to fol- 
low them to the death. 

The present book—“Christianizing the Social 
Order’—is a contribution to the constructive 
side of the great cause. We can dismiss com- 
parisons in a word. We do not need to say: 
“This is a good book, but hardly up to his 
first.” With all the prejudice against the sec- 
ond volume of an immensely popular book we 
can read through this; and, at the conclusion, 
we are very likely to say it is quite as good 
if not considerably better than the earlier work. 
The atmosphere of the discussion has cleared 
in late years, and everything stands out in 
sharper definition. The statements are more 
guarded as regards matter of fact, and the 
points are pushed home with more telling 
force. The reader need not be afraid that our 
teacler has lost any of his old cunning. The 
same vigorous English will meet our eyes— 





“We saw the bribed voters startled by 
sudden publicity, as a lot of cockroaches in 
a dirty kitchen. scamper away when the light 
is turned on.” Turn confidently to these pages 
for “both heat and light.” “I have written it 
as a follower of Jesus Christ. My sole desire 
has been to summon the Christian passion to 
justice, and the Christian power of love and 
mercy to do their share in redeeming our so- 
cial order from its inherent wrongs.” 

The book is divided into six parts. Part I 
brings us up to date on the social awakening 
in nation and churches. Part 2 traverses 
same old ground, and wisely recalls to our 
mind the early aim of Christianity. Part 3 
analyzes the present social structures to point 
out how much has been christianized. Part 4 
awakens us to the virulent activity of the un- 
regenerate parts of our social order. Part 5 
has given us the strategy of advance and Part 6 
the tactics. Logical and rising to a high 
climax is this powerful argument—everywhere 
illuminated by a literary skill that makes for 
clearness and warmth of conviction. Men in 
earnest have always hated to be called “pretty 
writers,” but a critic would fall far short of 
his duty if he did not point out the real value 
of the craftman’s skill in this book. 

The wide-awake college student and profes- 
sor will enjoy this book in every way—till it 
has made him uneasy; then he will resent it, 
only to return in a new spirit and enjoy it once 
more. There is a varied experience that ought 
to tempt anyone. Especially those who have 
been supercilious about the place of the 
churches in active community service should 
look into it. It will throw light in many dark 
corners, 

May it go far and be earnestly read, and 
thus become the prophecy of a brighter day, 
when in this world the strong shall bear all 
the burdens of the weak, and life shall come 
to mean for the many a joyous fight rather 
than the dull carrying of a dead weight. 


Tue New Immicration. By Peter Roberts. 


The Macmillan Company. 


Dr. Roberts’ work for the past few years 
has led us to expect that something would ap- 
pear from his pen gathering up the experiences 
that are too valuable to be lost. It is quite 
true that most books should be judged on their 
own merits, and yet it is not out of the way in 
considering a work of this kind to call atten- 
tion to the author’s peculiar qualifications. His 
life has led him much among classes of immi- 
grants whose experiences above all others 
draw the heart-strings in the great mining dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania. His earlier book, 


“Anthracite Coal Communities,” in spite of its 
somber and serious name, was an intensely in- 
teresting book and betrayed the author’s deep 
sympathy for the people he there describes. Of 
late years his work has led him to a wider 
sphere of activity, and he has over a national 
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field contributed largely to the well-being of 
the immigrant. 

“My main purpose has been to give facts 
and leave most of the theorizing to the reason.” 
This is the spirit of the present work. Of 
course, no one could possibly follow out such 
a purpose fully, for our sympathies and ten- 
dencies color even what we think to be a state- 
ment of fact. But we know the author’s bias 
and it is quite certain that the sympathetic 
view of the immigrant has not been over- 
done. Many readers will find the paragraphs 
picked out by headings in black-faced type 
somewhat tantalizing—especially as the cap- 
tions are not happily chosen always; but, no 
doubt, this arrangement will prove a boon to 
those who use the work as a reference book. 
Still, when the table of contents was prepared 
so completely, the same headings might have 
been omitted from the body of the text. 

There is a game that is played with child's 
blocks. They are set up on end in a row on 
the floor, and then the end block is tipped over, 
whereupon it falls upon the next and over- 
turns it, and so on, till the whole row falls. 
Touch the immigration question and it falls 
upon general industrial conditions, and then 
drops on housing and child-labor, and the posi- 
tion of women, and so on. This whole matter 
of immigration is bound up with many social 
problems, and directly or indirectly affects 
them all. The effect of immigration in any 
large quantity is to distort the normal social 
problems of any land, and to introduce ele- 
ments that are hard to allow for—new stand- 
ards of living, new political ideas, new social 
customs, new religions. Look over the indus- 
trial and political revolution in England in the 
Nineteenth Century, and then try to imagine 
the same difficult problem if complicated by 
a very large foreign immigration. 

So it is a very great service to the United 
States and to Canada, when a man of ex- 
perience helps to make clear situations and 
conditions with regard to this perplexing chain 
of phenomena, and so pave the way for policies 
religious, social, and political, that shall allow 
for this new disturbing factor. 

The book is divided into six parts. Part 1 
deals with inducements and impressions. Part 
2 introduces us to the industrial life of the im- 
migrants, devoting a whole chapter to the im- 
portant subject of accidents. Part 3 deals 
with community conditions in camp and town 
life, housing, home ideals, and the like. Part 
4 touches upon the social relation of the im- 
migrant in a number of most interesting chap- 
ters, which actually carry us beyond what one 
might consider to be included in the title. 
Part 5 takes up the question of assimilation. 
Part 6, entitled “Conclusions,” gathers up the 
general considerations and gives some hints as 
to the solution of the immigrant problem. At 
the end of the book are appended several use- 
ful tables of statistics. There is, of course, 
everywhere a wealth of illustration and the 
most interesting personal incidents. The 
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volume will be a gold mine for speakers on 
the topic, for debaters in college, and for 
groups for the discussion of American 
problems. 

The constructive suggestions are such as all 
would do well to heed. There are notes on 
laws, on effect on the country’s wealth, on 
private efforts for social amelioration, tem- 
perance, and the like, and a timely suggestion 
with regard to personal contact. 

Those college students who are engaged in 
practical work for foreign workingmen will 
have a special interest in this book, and all 
who are looking forward to civic or industrial 
life can hardly spend too much time on this 
particular theme. 
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THe CALL oF THE Wortp. By W. E. Doughty. 
III pp. 1912. New York. Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. 25 cents. 

For the man who desires to take in at a 
hasty glance the present status of the mission- 
ary enterprise and the part in it which the lay- 
men of America have the privilege to play, this 
brief statement by the Educational Secretary 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement will be 
found very useful. The progress of the enter- 
prise, its unfinished task, America’s share in 
it and the activities whereby laymen may 
effectively participate in it, are the themes of 
the four brief chapters of this book. The last 
chapter abounds in expert counsel as to the 
missionary organization of individual churches. 





CALLS FOR MISSIONARY CANDIDATES 


The Candidate Secretary, Student Volunteer Movement 


This list contains calls from 30 missionary societies needing men and women 
for Christian service in Africa, China, Siam, Laos, India, Japan, Korea, Persia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Syria, Philippine Islands, Mexico, Porto Rico, 
Alaska, Cuba, the Egyptian Sudan, Egypt, Canal Zone, Central and South Africa, 
Malaysia, Turkey, Spain, the Marshall Islands, Ceylon, Burma, Dutch Guiana, 
West Indies, Argentina, Peru, and fields of the home missionary societies of the 
United States. 

A wonderful diversity of opportunity is presented. The capable man or 
woman who earnestly desires to engage in Christian work among non-Christian 
peoples can find among these calls many different types of work in climates the 
most diverse, among people whose culture varies from that of the highly educated 





Japanese to the savages of Mindanao. 
These lists are not complete. 


There are other societies whose lists arrived 
too late to be incorporated in this statement. 


And practically every society named 


will need more workers than those called for. 
Correspondence directed to the secretary of the society will receive prompt 


attention. 


The address of the corresponding secretary follows each individual list. 


Persons wishing to make general inquiries regarding opportunities in the 
foreign field should write to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, Candidate Secretary, Student 
Volunteer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


Board of Foreign Missions Presbyterian Church, U.'S. A. 


The Annual Reports of but 14 of the 27 
Missions of the Board have been received for 
1912 at this date, November 15, so that the 
needs of the field for 1913 are but partially 
represented in the following lists, as the other 
13 Missions are represented simply by the un- 
filled requests of a year ago. The China Mis- 
sions also have based their requests upon the 
customary grants of the Board, and have not 
given any consideration to the proposed en- 
larged work in China, authorized by the last 
General Assembly, which plans to send out 
100 new missionaries, irrespective of wives, in 
the next three years. 

While the Missions send in lists of all their 
needs, the Board can only supply them in so 
far as the funds and the welfare of the whole 
work warrants. In some cases the full lists 


West Africa Mission 
This mission occupies the shore of the Gulf 
of Guinea from the equator to near Kamerun 
Bay, 4 degrees north latitude, including the 
Island of Corisco. It also extends east into 
the interior about 150 miles behind the coast 
belt at Batanga. 


are not published, as they appear to contain 
more than the Board has any prospects of ap- 
pointing. 

The Board prefers applicants to volunteer 
irrespective of specific fields, and to take up the 
question of assignment in consultation with the 
Board and after studying the strategic needs 
of the whole field. The Board will always, in 
making assignments, give careful considera- 
tion to the preference of the applicants. 

(Splendid descriptions of conditions in each 
of the fields occupied by Presbyterian mission- 
aries can be secured by writing to Room 501 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, Pa. For 
each field there is one pamphlet entitled “His- 
torical Sketch,” one “Medical Missions,” and 
one “Educational.” In ordering give name of 
Mission). 


The natives, who are typical negroes, roam 
through the forests, gathering ebony, dye- 
woods, etc., and hunting ivory. Their farms 
of plantains, cassava, maize, sugar-cane, etc., 
are made in forest clearings. In the more 
open country of the far interior are large, 
populous towns. The tribes are very numerous 
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and exceedingly clannish. Each possesses its 
own dialect belonging to the great Bantu 
family of languages. The government of the 
region is nominally under foreign powers— 
Germany at the northern end, France at the 
equator, while Spain controls Benito and the 
Island of Corisco. 

There are no roads. Almost all the travel is 
by waterway. The interior stations are 
reached by walking through the bush on nar- 
row forest paths. There is no currency, all 
payments being made in barter. Until the 
missionaries came there was no written lan- 
guage. The Mpongwe, Benga, Dikele, Fang 
and Bulu, which are easy of acquisition by 
foreigners, have now been reduced to writing. 
French, German and Spanish are taught in the 
schools in the territories governed by those 
Governments, respectively. However, instruc- 
tion is largely given in the vernacular as the 
main dependence in imparting spiritual truth. 
There is no worship in the proper sense of 
that word. A superstition called Fetichism 
takes its place. 

Work among these people is pleasant and 
hopeful, because of their receptivity, hospi- 
tality, kindness and docility. Some of the 
difficulties in¢lude want of effective govern- 
ment; the natural indolence of the people; 
unrestricted domestic slavery, which makes 
labor to the native distasteful and dishonor- 
able; intemperance, greatly promoted by 
foreign liquors, and polygamy, with all its 
kindred vices. 

The force of Christian workers in I9QII in- 
cluded 13 ordained men, 5 physicians, 8 other 
laymen, 16 married and 13 single women, in 
addition to 5 ordained native preachers, 177 
native teachers and assistants. Thirteen 
churches have been established, with 2,789 
communicants. There are 100 station and vil- 
lage schools, with 6,500 pupils. In the Sunday- 
school there are more than 6,500. Last year 
the growth of the church was probably 30 
per cent. 

Reinforcements are needed as follows: 

A teacher (man) with college or normal 
training for Benito (Spanish language). 

An unmarried woman for work among 
women in Benito (Spanish language). 

An experienced carpenter to supervise the 
new buildings to be erected in the Mission. 

An ordained man. 

A physician. 

A man for agricultural and general station 
work, 

A practical printer. 


China Missions 


“The nation which has the largest popula- 
tion within a compact area of any nation in the 
world, whose people have hitherto so lacked 
national spirit that they were not able to act 
together; a people who have had such insuf- 
ficient means for intercommunication that it 
was difficult for one part of the Empire even 
to know the conditions in another part of the 
Empire; a people who have been proverbially 


conservative and slow-moving, have suddenly 
shown a unity of movement and a solidarity 
and determination of action which would have 
been deemed inconceivable a short time ago. 
* * * No greater opportunity has been of- 
fered in history for Christian conquest. Never 
before has a country so completely thrown 
overboard the old or more eagerly held out 
her hands for the new. The most conserva- 
tive nation in the world has become the most 
progressive. What her new civilization is to 
be depends very largely on what we offer her 
and how we offer it. The pure Gospel of 
Christ, offered in the spirit of Christ, by the 
Church of Christ, will transform the ‘Yellow 
Peril’ into a ‘Golden Blessing’ to the world.” 

CENTRAL CHINA.—This is the oldest Presby- 
terian Mission in China. It occupies 5 stations, 
connected with which are over 40 out-stations. 
These cover the most densely populated region 
in the world, containing 25,000,000 people on 
30,000 square miles of territory. There are 55 
missionaries in the mission, 18 of whom are 
ordained. To reinforce the work the follow- 
ing are needed: 

One ordained married man for Hangchow, 
the provincial capital, about 168 miles from the 
sea, with a population of 800,000. The city is 
a stronghold of idolatry. Around the city there 
is a population of 1,500,000. Three churches 
and two chapels, cared for by native pastors, 
are under the supervision of the mission. The 
evangelistic work reaches ten out-stations. 
There is a union Christian college and a union 
girls’ boarding school in the city. 

An ordained married man for Ningpo, 
located on the Ningpo River, 12 miles from the 
sea. With its suburbs it has a population of 
300,000. The field covered by the Ningpo 
station is 200 miles long and from 20 to 100 
miles wide. It embraces a population of 
several millions. There are now ten churches 
with twenty-two regular preaching places, 
boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, an orphan- 
age, industrial classes for women and a 
woman’s club doing effective work. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
at Ningpo and Shanghai. Shanghai, “the 
Liverpool of China,” in the province of 
Kiang-su, is a city of 700,000, including a 
European population of 6,000. Three localities 
are occupied in the city and report 570 mem- 
bers. 

HAInAN Mission.—The Island of Hainan is 
situated at the extreme southern point of the 
Chinese Empire. It is about twice the size of 
New Jersey, 160 miles long and 90 miles wide, 
with a population estimated at 2,500,000. It 
has a wet, unwholesome climate. The inhabi- 
tants include the original Loi, a few thousand 
Hakkas, and descendants of immigrants from 
about the region of Amoy. The only other 
missionaries are French Catholics. The recent 
phenomenal growth of all the evangelistic 
work, the large number of candidates seeking 
admission to the schools, strongly emphasizes 
the need for the following reinforcements: 

An unmarried woman for the Pitkin 
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Memorial Girls’ School at Kiungchow, the 
capital of the island, 3 miles inland. The pur- 
pose of this school is to lead the students to a 
knowledge of Christ and consecration to His 
service; to train them to become teachers in 
the Mission and native schools of Hainan; to 
make them good housekeepers and intelligent 
wives and mothers. There are accommoda- 
tions for about go pupils. A day school serves 
as a feeder. 

A teacher (man) for the Paxton Training 
School at Kiungchow. The object of this 
school is to provide educated preachers of the 
Gospel for the Island of Hainan. The average 
attendance in 1910 was 38. 

An ordained married man for Nodoa, 90 
miles from the capital. The church has 250 
members. Six out-stations have been estab- 
lished. 

An ordained married man for Kachek, in the 
southeastern part of the Island on a navigable 
river 12 miles from the sea. Seven country 
chapels form centers for itineration. The 
church has been organized with about 50 mem- 
bers. 

Hunan Mission.—This is one of the richest 
and most populous parts of China, whose peo- 
ple have always been noted for their intensely 
conservative and anti-foreign spirit. There 
are more than 22,000,000 people in the province, 
which covers an area nearly as large as 
England and Scotland combined. Much of it 
lies in the valley of the Siang River, which is 
navigable for small steamers, giving direct 
communication with Shanghai and Hankow. 

f the 75 counties in the province 40 are with- 
out a missionary. The Presbyterian Board has 
taken over all the work of the London Mission- 
ary Society in Hunan. The following rein- 
forcements are urgently needed: 

A physician for Changteh, one of the most 
important commercial cities in the province, 
located on the Yuen River. Terrible floods 
have caused great destruction and suffering in 
this district. 

An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Changteh. 

A man for educational work in Changteh. 
The John Miller Boys’ School was opened two 
years ago, the scholars ranging from ten to 
twenty years old. There are also day schoois. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
in Changteh. 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 
Chengchow. In the city there is a new church 
with 38 communicant members. Six out- 
stations have been established in a field of 
6,000 square miles. There are boys’ and girls’ 
boarding and day schools and a new hospital 
in the district. Outside the city the only 
Christian agency in all this vast region is the 
Presbyterian Mission. Delegations have come 
to the missionaries asking that chapels be 
opened in their districts, but the invitations 
have had to be declined for lack of workers. 

A single woman for evangelistic work in 
Changchow 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 


December 


Hengchow. This city, 170 miles south of 
Changsha, on the Siang River, has a church 
with 24 members. Thirty country neighbor- 
hoods are regularly visited. 

A physician for Hengchow. A hospital has 
just been completed. Before it was opened 
2,300 out-patients had been treated—a thousand 
more than during the previous year. 

An unmarried woman for educational work 
at Hengchow. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
in Hengchow. 

An ordained man for evangelistic work in 
Siangtan. The church now numbers about 8o. 
There are four out-stations, each with a resi- 
dent helper. Educational and medical work 
are also carried on in connection with this 
station. 

K1ANG-AN Mission.—This Mission was di- 
vided from the Central China Mission for rea- 
sons of distance, dialect, etc. 

A physician for Nan-hsu-chow, a new sta- 
tion. 

Two unmarried women for evangelistic and 
education work at Nan-hsu-chow. 

A male teacher for the University of Nan- 
king. Nanking, 180 miles northwest of 
Shanghai, on the Yang-tse Kiang, is one of 
the great educational centers of China, since 
the Mandarin dialect used there is understood 
by 100,000,000 Chinese. The university is a 
union institution, representing Methodists, Dis- 
ciples and Presbyterians. It opened with 420 
students, 13 foreign and 26 Chinese teachers. 

A woman evangelist for Hwai Yuen, 150 
miles north of Nanking, and a city of 20,000 
inhabitants. No missionaries other than Pres- 
byterian are at work in this city. 

NortH Cuina Mission.—This Mission in- 
cludes the Imperial capital, Peking, Paoting-fu 
and Shunteh-fu, all lying in about the latitude 
of Philadelphia. 

An ordained man for work at out-stations of 
Peking. The city covers an area of 27 square 
miles, and has a population of about 1,000,000. 
It is the educational as well as the political 
center of China, and affords access to men 
from every part of the Empire. Two strong 
churches have been built up with eight out- 
stations. 

A man for work among Government students 
and to assist in the boys’ school at Peking. 

A woman physician for Peking. 

A woman for country evangelistic work out 
of Peking. 

A kindergartener for evangelistic and kinder- 
garten work in Peking. 

Two ordained men for Shunteh-fu, in the 
southern part of the province of Chihli, 270 
miles south of Peking, on the line of the pro- 
posed Peking-Hankow Railway. This station 
is in the midst of a fertile and prosperous sec- 
tion, whose millions of inhabitants are almost 
untouched by the Gospel. (The province has 
| 21,000,000 population, 172 per square 
mile. 

A woman teacher for Shunteh-fu. 

A man for educational work in Paoting-fu. 
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the provincial capital and seat of the provincial 
college. The church now has a membership of 
150, in a building which seats 500, as well as 
work in several country chapels. 

An ordained man for country evangelistic 
work at Paoting-fu. 

A trained male nurse for the Taylor Me- 
morial Hospital at Paoting-fu. 

A man for education work in Paoting-fu, 

A woman teacher for Paoting-fu. 

SHANTUNG Muission.—The province of 
Shantung lies between the Yellow Sea and the 
Gulf of Peichihli, has about the area of Mis- 
souri and contains 29,000,000 people. It has 
been the fountain of intellectual life in China— 
the home of Confucius and other sages—and 
has proved a peculiarly fruitful field for Chris- 
tian work. The missionaries were driven away 
during the Boxer uprising, but since returning 
the number of converts has been greater than 
ever before. The city church has a native pas- 
tor, has 341 members and conducts three 
Sunday schools. There are 34 out-stations 
with over 500 members. 

An ordainded man for Wei-Hsien, an im- 
portant city of 100,000 inhabitants, 150 miles 
in the interior and connected by railway with 
Tsingtau. The territory of the station covers 
an area as large as the State of Connecticut. 
There are twenty-seven organized churches, 
about 170 out-stations and over 5,000 com- 
municants. The Arts College of Shantung 
Christian University is located here, and there 
are boarding schools for boys and girls as well 
as a missionary hospital. 

A women for evangelistic work at Wei- 
Hsien. 

A woman for educational work at Weit- 
Hsien. 

An ordained married man for Yi-Hsien, the 
center of a large unevangelized district on 
the line of the projected Tientsin-Nanking 
Railway. 

An ordained man for educational work at 
Ichow-fu. This region has been the center of 
anti-foreign prejudice, but since the Boxer up- 
rising the work has been resumed, and from 
country churches and unorganized converts 
have resulted in 466 members. 

A trained nurse (woman) for Jchow-fu. 

An ordained man for Tsingtau, the head- 
quarters of Germany in the Far East, and one 
of the best built and most attractive cities in 
Northern Asia. The station maintains 50 vil- 
lage schools, nearly all supported by the native 
church. The German officials manifest a de- 
sire to further the work. 

A kindergartener for Tsingtau. 

An ordained married man for Chefoo, one 
of the most healthful and attractive spots in 
all China; an important commercial city, the 
chief foreign port of Shantung province. This 
station gives the Gospel to a region 160 miles 
in length and 50 in breadth, with a population 
of 3,500,000; there are 15 churches, 8 of them 
self-supporting, with over 1,800 communicants. 
The station superintends 26 day schools. The 
missionaries also have opportunities for 





Christian ministry to many English, American 
and other sailors. 

A trained nurse (woman) for Chefoo. 

A man for educational work at Tengchou, 
on the Gulf of Peichihli, with a population of 
150,000, an important literary center. The city 
church has 341 members and conducts three 
Sunday schools; there are thirty-four out- 
stations with over 500 members. Also seven 
day schools in the city and twenty in the 
country districts. 

A physician (man or woman) for Tengchou. 

A woman for educational work at Tsinanfu, 
the capital of the province, 300 miles south 
of Peking, an important railway center. There 
are 5 churches with a membership of over 700. 
The Presbyterians and Baptists of the city 
have formed a union church. The medical 
college of the Shantung Christian University 
is located here. 

A woman evangelist for Tsiningchow, 
within reach of 5,000,000 people, among whom 
no other Protestant church is working. There 
is a woman’s Bible training institute, boarding 
and day schools, a normal institute and Mis- 
sion hospital at this station. 


South China Mission 

A physician for the J. G. Kerr Hospital in 
Canton, the provincial capital, with 2,500,000 
people, located on the Canton River, 70 miles 
from the sea. Leprosy, smallpox, pneumonic 
plague and other contagious diseases are preva- 
lent. No quarantine regulations prevent their 
spreading; great need for sanitation and 
knowledge of hygiene. 

An ordained man for Canton. There are 
several strong churches in the city and ex- 
tensive itineration on the rivers and canals. 
The training and direction of many native 
evangelists and the care of more than 40 out- 
stations overtax the present staff. Nearly all 
the Chinese in the United States have come 
from this region. 

A woman evangelist for Canton. 

A teacher with theological training at Fa-ti 
Theological Seminary, a union school in which 
the students represent five different denomina- 
tions. 

A teacher for the Fa-ti Normal School. 
More than 400 graduates of the seminary, of 
which this is a part, have found fields of large 
usefulness as teachers, Bible women, nurses 
or physicians. 

Two women teachers (college graduates) 
for the “True Life” Seminary at Canton, 
which comprises a training school for women, 
a girls’ boarding school with advanced, inter- 
mediate and primary grades, a normal depart- 
ment and a union Bible school for women. 
There are 300 students. 

An ordained man for Ko-chau, about 150 
miles southwest of Canton, where ten chapels, 
medical itineration, boys’ and girls’ schools 
and a well-equipped hospital are giving the 
Gospel to the people. 

Two women evangelists (college graduates) 
for Ko-chau. 
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An industrial teacher (man) at Lien-Chow, 
200 miles northwest of Canton, within easy 
reach of the Ius, an aboriginal tribe, who seem 
peculiarly open to evangelistic work. 


The Japan Mission 

The Presbyterian Missions are located in 
important cities in the southern and northern 
parts of the Island of Hondo, including Tokio, 
Osaka and other large centers. Of the more 
than 49,000,000 people in Japan not more than 
75,000 have come into the Christian Church. 
The farming class, including more than half 
the population of the Empire; nearly a million 
factory employees, thousands of railway em- 
ployees, and the great shop-keeping and mer- 
cantile classes, numbering probably one-sixth 
of the population; more than 300,000 army and 
navy men; the aristocracy, and more than a 
million unlettered poor fishermen, are as yet 
but slightly affected. The Mission needs the 
following reinforcements: 

Four ordained married men. 

Three single women for evangelistic work. 


Korean Mission 


Four ordained men in the following cities: 
Tailku, a city of 64,000, the provincial capital. 
This is the only mission in that province; more 
than 100 congregations are reported. Seoul, a 
city of 300,000, the center of the nation’s life, 
from which the Message given to its transient 
population reaches every hamlet in the land. 
Fusan, the port of entry from both America 
and Japan, where in addition to the Korean 
population there are more than 20,000 Japan- 
ese as well. Kang Kai, a new station opened 
only four years ago, one of the most important 
of the northern points. The circuit extends 
over into Manchuria. 

A teacher (man) for the self-help depart- 
ment of the academy at Syen Chun, a small 
town serving as a base of operations for a 
territory stretching away some 400 miles to 
the northeast. 

Two single women for evangelistic work in 
Syen Chun and Fusan. 

A teacher of domestic science at Pyeng 
Yang, where an advanced school for girls and 
women is doing splendid work. The school is 
self-supporting and represents the union work 
of the Methodists and Presbyterians. Many 
of the women attending are widows who wish 
to devote their lives to Christian work as 
teachers or Bible women. 

A teacher for normal work at Seoul. 

A trained nurse for Chong Ju, a provincial 
capital 15 miles from the railway, the center 
of the highest culture and the best type of 
the Korean language. A new hospital has 
recently been completed. 

A trained nurse for Chai Ryong. This hos- 
pital has gained a wide reputation. A class 
of capable helpers is under training. The city 
has a population of 5,000, and within reach 
of 100 self-supporting country churches, repre- 
senting perhaps 10,000 believers. 


December 


India Missions 

Of the more than 316,000,000 people in 
India, about 5,000,000 comprise the “depressed 
classes”—outcasts and those of the lowest 
castes, some of whom, as regards culture, are 
scarcely on a higher level than the pagan 
tribes of Central Africa. Their mental facul- 
ties have been blunted by long centuries of 
oppression and servile bondage, and they live 
in abject terror of evil spirits. 160,000,000 
Hindus, belonging to many various races, are 
further broken up into thousands of groups by 
the caste system. Hinduism represents an im- 
mensely varied and multiform system, ranging 
from the philosophy of the Vedas to grotesque 
and uncouth superstitions and devil worship. 
60,000,000 Mohammedans, of many races—Ar- 
yan, Dravidian, Turanian, Mongol—all of 
whom regard Christianity with contempt as an 
antiquated religion which Allah has set aside 
and replaced by Islam; 10,000,000 Buddhists, 
practically all inhabitants of Burma; about 
1,000,000 English-speaking people, mostly Hin- 
dus, though some are Mohammedans, who 
have acquired more or less of Western culture. 

PunyaB Mission.—A married man _ for 
evangelistic work in the Lahore district, the 
State capital, a city of 228,000 people. Evan- 
gelistic effort finds its opportunities not only 
in the schools and fine Christian college, but 
also through chapels and district itineration. 

An unmarried woman for Lehore district. 
Women’s work has been earnestly pushed, and 
has its main centers in two large schools, a 
dispensary and a school for Christian women. 

An ordained man for district evangelistic 
work in Ferozepur, where there is a self-sup- 
porting church and a Christian community of 
about 500 in the villages. 

A married man for evangelistic work in the 
Ludhiana district, one of the most important 
stations of the mission, where from the first 
energetic evangelistic work has been carried 
on both in the city and in the great outlying 
district. There are important sub-stations at 
Jagraon and Moga, the center of a population 
of about half a million people, with a Chris- 
tian community of over 1,000. A training 
school for village teachers and preachers has 
recently been established. 

A man for educational work in the Ludhiana 
schools. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
in the Ludhiana district. 

A woman teacher for the Christian boys’ 
boarding school, one of the most important 
~~ mes for Christian boys in all North 
ndia. 


Two unmarried women for evangelistic . 


work in Rupar, an important center with 13 
out-stations and a Christian community of 
Over 1,000. 

A married man for evangelistic work for 
Ambala, the center of a splendid rural district 
and the headquarters of a great military dis- 
trict. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
in the Ambala district, where extensive zenana 
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and village work is carried on at several 
centers, 

A woman teacher for the girls’ school at 
Dehra Doon, the city of the celebrated shrine 
of the Sikhs, visited by many thousands: of 
devotees every year. ‘The school has grown 
to a position of large influence. 

A woman missionary for Woodstock Col- 
lege at Landour, a delightful sanatorium at 
an elevation of 7,000 feet. This is a school for 
the instruction of daughters of missionaries 
as well as for Europeans, Eurasians and na- 
tive Christian girls. 

NortH Inp1a Mission.—A married man for 
evangelistic work at Jhansi, a city of 55,000, 
and an important railway center, surrounded 
by a vast unevangelized field. 

A married man for evangelistic work at 
Cawnpore, a city of 178,000, where more than 
40,000 hands are employed in various mills 
and factories. 

A married man for evangelistic work in 
Gwalior, the only Presbyterian Mission in a 
native State. The station is at Morar, the 
capital. It is almost alone in this great State, 
which has a population of over 3,000,000, with 
an area slightly greater than that of West 
Virginia and a population nearly three times 
as great. 

A married man for evangelistic work at 
Etawah, the center of a large district, where 
evangelistic work in city and surrounding vil- 
lages has resulted in one organized church and 
20 unorganized groups of Christians with 
nearly 1,500 baptized members. 

A married man for evangelistic work in the 
Allahabad district. The city, which has a 
population of 171,000, is the site of one of the 
strongest Christian colleges in India. It is 
the capital of the Northwest Provinces. 

A teacher with normal training for the 
normal school at Allahabad. 

A trained nurse for the Sara Seward Hos- 
pital for Women at Allahabad, where in 1911 
more than 20,000 out-patients and 57 in- 
patients were treated. 

A kindergartner for the Mary Wanamaker 
School at Allahabad. About 150 students, 
nearly all boarders. 

A woman physician for the North India 
Mission. 

Two unmarried women for evangelistic 
work in Mainpuri, a city of 30,000, the center 
of a district of over 000. Extensive zenana 
work, vernacular schools and aggressive evan- 
gelistic efforts in the villages have brought 
into being a Christian community of 2,651, 
with 3 organized churches and 9 unorganized 
groups. 

A teacher (man) for a short term in Main- 
puri, where there is a training school and a 
Christian boys’ boarding school. 

A married man for educational work in the 
Central Training School at Mainpuri. This 
school has a three years’ course, with about 
75 students. 

An unmarried woman teacher with norma! 
training for the Rakha School at Fatehgarh. 


WesteRN INpIA Mission.—This field lies 
about 100 miles south of Bombay, with a popu- 
lation of over 3,500,000. Not less than 2,000,- 
000 out of this number are without mission- 
aries. During recent years terrible scourges 
of famine and bubonic plague have devastated 
the region. 

An ordained married man for evangelistic 
work at IJslampur. This work is the out- 
growth of a village settlement started under 
the leadership of Miss Grace Wilder. 

A man for educational work at Kolhapur, a 
city of 45,000, the capital of the State. Ac- 
cording to a Hindu legend it was once pro- 
nounced by the gods in council the most sa- 
cred spot on earth. A church of 205 members 
and an out-station with 21 members has been 
gathered. 

A man for educational work at Vengurle, 
on the coast, 170 miles south of Bombay. 
Four schools report a total of 139 pupils, and, 
in spite of much opposition, a church has been 
organized with 38 members. 

Two ordained men for the Mission, to be 
assigned later. 

A medical instructor for the medical school 
at Miraj, a city of 25,000. A four-year ap- 
pointment will be given. This school was 
started by Dr. W. J. Wanless. One of the 
finest operating rooms in India, a lecture 
room and laboratory are available for the 
school in connection with a hospital, which has 
75 beds and accommodation for six private 
patients. Last year 1,668 in-patients were 
treated; during the previous year 2,996 opera- 
tions (1,550 of them major) were performed. 
At the dispensary 25,320 cases were treated. 
Scearcely a class or caste in Western India is 
not represented among these patients. 

A missionary trained in Sloyd work for 
Kodoli, a small market town in the center of 
a very poor population. In the school there 
are more than 100 boys and girls. There is a 
self-supporting church and a Sabbath school, 
with an average attendance of over 150. 


Persian Missions 


Persia is notably a Bible land. It sits in- 
trenched between British India and Russia, 
yet isolated. Its area is 648,000 square miles, 
larger than New England and the Middle At- 
lantic States added to Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North and South Dakota and Nebraska. 
The population is estimated at 9,500,000, more 
than one-half of whom are Persians, Kurds 
and various semi-nomadic tribes; 2,500,000 of 
the Turkish race, 350,000 Arabs, Nestorians, 
Jews and Armenians. About one-fourth of 
the population are nomads. The majority live 
in villages of from 50 to 1,000 inhabitants. 
There is a similar complexity of languages— 
Persian, Turkish, Arabic, Kurdish and various 
dialects of Persian, Armenian and Syriac. The 
people are generally vigorous, intellectual, im- 
aginative, with aptitude for the sciences and 
mechanical arts. Their social condition is one 
not much above serfdom. The extortions 
practiced are oftentimes pitiless. Famine 
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often visits the land and sweeps off the peo- 
ple by tens of thousands. The women of the 
higher class are closely restricted. Peasant 
women are allowed much greater liberty, but 
are often unkindly treated and worn down by 
drudgery and neglect. Polygamy is a terrible 
curse, and a still greater evil is the ease with 
which wives are divorced and the consequent 
instability of the family. The proportion of 
illiteracy is very great, among the Mohamme- 
dans not one woman in a hundred being able 
to read. 

EasteRrN Persia Mission.—A woman 
teacher for the boys’ school at Teheran, a city 
of 250,000, most of whom are Moslems. This 
is the largest missionary school in Persia. Of 
the more than 300 students 180 are Mohamme- 
dans. Its growth into a college is only a 
question of the funds necessary for its support. 
The city is a central point from which to reach 
a large outlying population. Itineration in 
every direction, in addition to regular preach- 
ing and personal intercourse in the city, is 
yielding results. In 1910 twenty-one converts 
from Islam were baptized in the city. 

A normal teacher for Teheran. 

An ordained married man for Meshed, a city 
of 60,000. : 

A medical missionary (married man) for 
Meshed. 

A medical missionary (woman) for Meshed. 

A medical missionary (married) for Birjand 
and Seistan. 

A medical missionary (married man) for 
Sabsevar. 

An ordained man for Senneh. 

A woman missionary for Kermanshah. 

A woman for the Faith Hubbard School at 
Hamadan, a city of over 30,000, lying on a 
plain 6,000 feet above the sea. There are 
about 100 girls in the school, nearly one-fourth 
of whom are Moslems, 

WeEsTERN Persia Mission.—A medical mis- 
sionary for Urumia, an important town, from 
which work is carried on among Nestorians, 
Armenians, Jews and Moslems. Medical work 
is bringing every class under its beneficent in- 
fluence. 

A trained nurse for the Westminster Hospi- 
tal at Urumia. Three hundred and sixty pa- 
tients were received, 130 minor operations per- 
formed, and 15,000 patients treated during the 
past year. 

A woman with normal training for the girls’ 
school (Fiske Seminary) at Urumia, which is 
doing a most useful work for the women of 
Persia. Last year it had 95 students. 

A short-term teacher (man) for the boys’ 
school at Tabriz, a city of 200,000, principally 
Moslems. It is a great center of European 
trade and the emporium of Persia. There are 
over 300 boys in the school, one-half of them 
Moslems, 


Brazil Mission 


Two women teachers, one with a knowledge 
of nursing. 


December 


Syrian Mission 

Syria is about one and one-fourth times the 
size of Pennsylvania. It has a great variety of 
climate on account of its mountainous regions. 
There are between one and two million people 
in cities, towns and villages and nomadic 
tribes. The mass of the population are Mos- 
lems, There are many Christian sects, which 
in themselves constitute a very great difficulty 
on account of their rivalries and jealousies. 
The Turkish Government has always opposed 
the progress of missionary work. The people 
are terribly poor on account of excessive taxa- 
tion. 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work are 
needed. There are stations at Beirut, Sidon. 
Tripoli (this district contains over a thousand 
cities and villages) and Lebanon, with a popu- 
lation of about 380,000. 


Siam and Laos Missions 


The Kingdom of Siam covers an area about 
equal to Colorado. The climate is on the 
whole less unwholesome than in most tropical 
regions, but there are no invigorating changes. 
Average conditions during the cooler months 
correspond with July in New York. Cholera 
and malaria fevers are the chief diseases to be 
treated. Siam has a population of 6,250,000, 
about half of whom are Chinese immigrants 
and tributary races. A large proportion of the 
people have continued to live in a state of 
nominal slavery, although this is being done 
away with. Polygamy is usual among those 
who can afford it; divorce common; intem- 
perance and opium eating prevail to some ex- 
tent, but the national vice is gambling, the 
Government being largely supported by the 
licenses of the gaming halls. The King is 
active in initiating reforms, looking toward the 
abolition of slavery, gambling and other evils. 
Siam constitutes the very citadel of Buddhism, 
the land which more than any other is entirely 
and only Buddhist. It is not too much to claim 
that the progress of Siam toward higher ideals 
of life is largely due to the influence of Ameri- 
can missionaries. The following reinforce- 
ments are needed for this field: 

An ordained (married) man for Petchaburi, 
an important town of more than 10,000 people, 
go miles south from and connected by railway 
with the capital. It is situated on high ground 
in the midst of a fertile and populous district, 
and the heat is mitigated by sea breezes. In 
addition to the three city churches there are 
four country churches, schools and medical 
work. The prevalence of plague and cholera 
has been the greatest hindrance to missionary 
work in the district. 

An ordained (married) man for touring in 
the Bangkok field. This city, “the Venice of 
the Orient,” has a population of 6,028,000, with 
more than 200,000 in nearby districts. There 
are unlimited opportunities for itineration, as 
the region is accessible by canal or by railway 
and thickly populated. There are no inns in 
the interior, missionaries lodging in boats, 
Buddhist temples, market places, bungalows, 
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bamboo huts, court houses and the homes of 
the people, who are very hospitable. On a 
single tour 1,500 to 4,000 portions of scripture, 
Christian books and tracts were distributed. 

An ordained man for work among the 
English-speaking community in Bangkok. 

Three ordained married men for touring 
work in Pitsanuloki field, 225 miles north of 
Bangkok and connected with it by railway, the 
seat of government for Central Siam. The 
capitals of eight provinces are within two days’ 
journey; 350 villages are within easy access 
by river; east and west lie hundreds more, 
where a missionary has never been seen. Most 
of the Government officials here have been in 
the Christian school, many of them are Chris- 
tians. 

An ordained married man for Tap Teang. 

An unmarried woman for evangelistic work 
at Tap Teang. 

Unmarried women teachers for Tap Teang 
and Petchaburi. 

The Laos mission is working among the 
tribes using or understanding the Laos lan- 
guage and extending from Raheng, about the 
middle of Siam, far beyond the confines of 
China on the north and from Anam on the 
east of the Salwin Hills on the west. There 
are also various hill tribes in subjection to the 
free people. Exclusive of these there are not 
less than 5,000,000 of the Laos. This extensive 
field is entirely in the hands of the Presby- 
terian Church, only a very small part of which 
has yet been occupied. 

The Laos are nominal Buddhists, but their 
real worship is given to spirits and demons. 
Their lives are darkened by superstitious dread 
of these demons. There is general expectation 
of a Buddhist Messiah, which in most places 
secures a respectful reception of the mes- 
sengers who bring the story of the Saviour. 
Some of the missionaries’ warmest friends 
have been Buddhist monks. There are now 
47 missionaries in the field. Five centers have 
been established, commanding the strategic 
points in the southern fields, from which tours 
are made into the untouched regions to the 
north and east. Reinforcements are needed as 
follows: 

Eight ordained men. 

Three physicians. 

Four unmarried women. 

One short-term teacher in the McKenzie 
Memorial School at Lakwan, where numbers 
of young Buddhist priests come from time to 
time to study English and arithmetic and learn 
much of the Gospel as well. 


Guatemala Mission 

Guatemala is a State about the size of North 
Carolina, with a population of 1,192,000. About 
60 per cent are pure-blooded Indians, most 
of the remainder being half-castes. Roman 
Catholicism is the prevailing religion, but there 
is complete liberty of worship for other groups. 
There is no State religion. Education is free 
and compulsory. 

A trained nurse to assist Dr. Mary E. 
Gregg in the hospital at Guatemala City. 
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Chile Mission 


Chile is one of the most enterprising and 
prosperous Republics of South America. It has 
a population of 3,329,000. The Roman Catho- 
lic religion is established by law, but there is 
greater liberty than in almost any other South 
American Republic. The press is free and a 
recognized power, and the importance of ad- 
vancement in education is understood by both 
government and people. Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries are at work in Valparaiso, the princi- 
pal seaport on the west coast of South 
America, a city with 162,000 population; in 
Santiago, the capital, the third largest city in 
South America, with 332,000; in Concepcion, 
with 55,000; in San Fernando, a thriving town 
of central situation, and in Copiapo in the 
northern provinces, which depend for their 
wealth on the mines and nitrate works, this 
latter field covering 21,000 square miles with 
79,000 people. There are at present connected 
with the Mission 15 ordained ministers and 15 
churches. The only missions for Chileans be- 
side the Presbyterian are those of the Meth- 
odist and Christian and Missionary Alliance. 
There is one other mission to the Indians. 

An ordained man is needed to reinforce the 
Presbyterian work. 


Colombia Mission 

Colombia has a population of 4,313,000, ex- 
clusive of about 30,000 uncivilized Indians. 
The climate is hot along the coast, but most 
of the country consists of an elevated plateau 
where the heat is modified. The Roman 
Catholic religion is established by law, though 
other religions are permitted. The Colombians 
are willing, industrious and cordial. Among 
them sanitation and hygiene are sadly neglected. 
The death rate is abnormally high, and there 
is little provision for medical care. The mar- 
riage laws, and the state of morals induced by 
the nearly universal disregard of the same, are 
the greatest hindrance to the evangelization of 
the people of Colombia. Polygamy is more 
common than in Moslem lands. 

Four ordained married men are needed. The 
stations are located in Bogota, the capital, 
Barranquilla and Medellin. 

Four unmarried women missionaries. It is 
said that the women of Colombia are even 
more burdened than those of other countries. 
They work with pick and shovel on the high- 
ways, are the porters at the stations and mer- 
cantile houses. A traveler has said: “I think 
no one could find sadder faces than those of 
the women in the Bogota Hospital. The curse 
of any land guilty of uncleanness and untruth 
is bound to fall heaviest on its best hearts—the 
hearts of the women.” 


The Philippine Mission 
The stations of this mission are situated on 
the islands of Luzon, Panay, Negros, Cebu, 
Leyte and Bohol. Out of the 8,276,000, the 
total population of the islands, approximately 
1,000,000 are non-Christians and the remainder 
largely Roman Catholic. 
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An ordained man is needed for the station at 
Dumaguete, on the Island of Negros, where 
21,000 of the people are uncivilized. The total 
population of the island is 640,000. 

An ordained man for Albay, on the south- 
eastern part of Luzon. The total population 
of Luzon is 3,798,000, of whom about 460,000 
are uncivilized. 

An ordained man for //oilo, on the Island of 
Panay, where 15,000 of the people are un- 
civilized. The total population is 743,000. 

A medical man for Leyte, on the island of 
that name. The total population is 257,000. 

A medical man for 7 ayabas, 80 miles south- 
west of Manila. 

A trained nurse for the hospital at Bohol, 
on the island of that name, which has a popu- 
lation of 243,000. 

A woman to take charge of the girls’ dormi- 
tory at Cebu, on the island of that name, which 
has a population of 592,000. This is an im- 
portant center of work. 


Mexico Mission 


Mexico is at our very doors, yet there are 
millions of men and women there of Indian 
blood, living in terrible degradation and 
ignorance. Mexico has a total population of 
15,000,000 people—iIg per cent nearly pure 
white, 43 per cent of mixed race, and 38 per 
cent of Indian race. Romanism seems to be 
growing in popularity among the wealthy 
classes. The Church and State are separated, 
however, and free exercise of religious services 
is guaranteed by law. There are many in- 
fluences impending the progress of evangelical 
Christianity—Romanism on one side, infidelity 
on the other. Twenty-one evangelical organ- 
izations are at work, with a total of 62 or- 
dained men, 18 laymen, 64 missionaries’ wives, 
66 other women workers; 547 Mexican men 
and women are working in connection with the 
society. The Presbyterian work has radiated 
from Mexico City in the south and in the north 
from Zacatecas, Saltillo and San Luis Potosi. 
The force has been sadly depleted and the fol- 
lowing reinforcements are needed at once: 

Three ordained married men. 

A superintendent for the Mission Press in 
Mexico City, with a population of 360,000. 
Since 1885 over 77,000,000 pages of religious 
literature have been issued. The printed page, 
penetrating where the missionary often cannot 
enter, has done pioneer work all over Mexico. 

Two teachers (men) to work in Spanish in 
the schools in Mexico City, Saltillo and Heuas 
Calientes. 

Two unmarried women for educational work 
in Spanish in the schools in Mexico City, 
Saltillo and Heuas Calientes. 

In all the twenty-six different schools of the 
Mission religious instruction is given and 
Mexican teachers are employed. Religious in- 
struction is also given in the college and board- 
ing schools. 

Apply to Rev. Stanley White, D. D., 156 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 


December 


Board of Home Missions, Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S. A. 


BARROW, ALASKA.—A young’ missionary 
physician and his wife. The physician should 
be also a clergyman. A missionary physician 
who has not taken a theological seminary train- 
ing might be accepted if he had had practical 
experience in Christian work. Preferably he 
should have in addition to his medical training 
a regular preparation for ordination, as he 
will be our only missionary worker on the 
northern coast of Alaska. There are two 
churches—Utkiavik and Nuwuk—composed of 
Eskimo members. There is direct access only 
once a year by boat, leaving Seattle in the 
spring. Occasional mail service is maintained 
through the year by means of reindeer. The 
Government teacher is temporarily in charge. 
The workers who go should learn the Eskimo 
language and expect to devote at least a con- 
siderable number of years of service in this 
isolated station. 

INTERIOR ALASKA.—A young minister, either 
unmarried or with no children, to do itinerat- 
ing work among the camps of Interior Alaska, 
ready to follow the men to new camps and to 
minister in ways of social helpfulness as well 
as through the regular church channels. This 
work should lead in time to church organiza- 
tion and a definitely located field for the mis- 
sionary. 

Porto Rico.—Two young men, married, with 
a working knowledge of the Spanish language, 
or the ability readily to acquire it, for im- 
portant and developing fields needing the direc- 
tion of cultured and Christian American 
leaders. 

Cusa.—Two young men, married, with a 
working knowledge of the Spanish language, or 
ability readily to secure it, to undertake im- 
portant missionary work under peculiarly diffi- 
cult conditions. 

Apply to Rev. Charles L. Thompson, D. D.. 
156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

The School Department will be glad to re- 
ceive applications from young women who de- 
sire to work either as teachers or missionaries 
on the home field. The field covered includes 
the Alaskans, the Indians, the Mexicans, the 
Mormons, the Southern Mountains, Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The need of consecrated workers 
in the home field, workers whose consecration 
has been attested by a thorough training and 
a careful preparation of Christian social serv- 
ice, is very pressing. The call is for the best. 
Young men and young women of exceptional 
talent will find exceptional opportunities. 

Our schools range in grade from kindergar- 
tens and mountain day schools to the higher 
institutions for academic, pedagogical and in- 
dustrial training. The object of all the work 
is community uplift through the development 
of Christian leadership. Neighborhood work 
is also being instituted in various localities, 
both urban and rural, and for this undertaking 
candidates of a high order of merit are being 
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sought. The spirit of dissatisfaction with 
present-day conditions and the consequent 
social, religious and economic changes which 
are becoming generally manifest afford a 
source of abundant harvest to the trained. 
talented, aggressive and spiritually consecrated 
worker. 

A medical interne will be needed on July 1 
at the San Juan Hospital, Porto Rico. An 
unmarried graduate of a first-class medical 
school is required. 

Apply to Mr. M. C. Allaben, 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 

The Department of Indian Missions needs 
workers in the following fields: 

Navajo.—Physician for medical missionary. 
Situated 30 miles west of Shiprock Agency, 
New Mexico. Altitude about 6,000 feet. Pine 
timber. Government school to be located there. 
Work: evangelization, medical and surgical 
care, pastoral oversight, friendly helpfulness 
to the Indians in all lines. Language to be 
acquired by aid of native helper, meanwhile 
interpreter being employed, his salary paid as 
an additional item by the Board. 

Navajo.—Field in Northern Arizona. Allti- 
tude 7,000 feet; 90 miles from railroad. Camp 
work. Learning the language. <A _ pioneer 
mission station. 

CuHerokeE.—Field, Tahlequah, Okla. Scat- 
tered communities; much itinerating; Indians 
full-blood; largely without services. 

Hoorpa.—Northern California; small church 
organized; Government school; beautiful loca- 
tion; no other religious work. Long trip by 
boat and stage to reach station. 

New station in Utah or Wyoming to be 
opened. Pioneer work. Preaching; pastoral 
labors; instruction required for neglected In- 
dians. 

Also a hospital matron required for work 
in the Southwest and an assistant nurse. 

Apply to Rev. Thomas C. Moffett, D. D., 
156 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


Foreign Mission Committee, 
Presbyterian Church, in 
Canada 


NortH Formosa, JAPAN.—Population, 1,000,- 
ooo. Three theological graduates, one for pio- 
neer work among the Hakka-speaking Chi- 
nese; one for pioneer work among 120,000 
aborigines, and one for old established work 
among Chinese. 

One medical man to open up new work on 
East Coast. 

Two women for evangelistic work, one 
among the Hakka-speaking Chinese and one 
among Amoy Chinese. 

NortH Korea, JAPAN.—Population, 1,000,000. 
Two or three theological graduates for evan- 
gelistic and educational work in extreme north 
and among Korean immigrants in Manchuria. 
This is a new field opened in 1910; one station 
opened, two to be opened; already over 1,500 
Christians. 


Three women for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. 

One trained nurse. 

NortH Honan, Cuina.—Population, 8,000,- 
000. Twenty-fifth Anniversary plans for 1913 
call for greatly increased staff, including ten 
theological graduates for district evangelistic 
and educational work, preaching, teaching and 
training native helpers. 

Two male physicians for hospital and dis- 
pensary work; unlimited opportunities. 

Several women for evangelistic and Bible 
teaching service and for educational work. 

Two women physicians. 

Two nurses, 

SoutH CHINA (KWANGTUNG ProviINce).— 
Population, 3,000,000. Five theological grad- 
uates for evangelistic work, general supervision 
of the native church and opening new stations. 
Opportunity very great and conditions highly 
favorable. 

Two male physicians for hospital and dis- 
pensary work. “The year 1911 has seen some 
58,000 patients pass up and down these stairs” 
(Ujjain Hospital). 

Four women for evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. 

Two female physicians for hospital work. 

A treasurer and business agent for the whole 
field. A fine opportunity for a man of busi- 
ness training, executive ability and missionary 
zeal; college education not necessary. 

Correspondence invited from persons desir- 
ing to consider any of above-mentioned posi- 
tions. 

(The Deaconess Home in Toronto trains, at 
low cost, young women for home and foreign 
service. ) 


Apply to Rev. A. E. Armstrong, 439 Con- 
federation Life Building, Toronto, Ont. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church of 
North America 


A physician for the Sudan. Must have a 
thorough training, owing to isolation; must 
also be cheerful and undiscourageable. Should 
be married. 

A physician for India. Should have thor- 
ough training, with special emphasis on sur- 
gery. A hospital is to be developed and a 
thoroughly capable man is therefore needed. 

In addition to these special needs, our Board 
is making a fornal appeal for some fourteen 
men and fourteen unmarried women mission- 
aries to go out this year. Qualifications for 
missionary appointment are becoming increas- 
ingly difficult, owing to higher standards. Or- 
dinarily, a college education is required for the 
women missionaries and a professional educa- 
tion for the men. 

Apply to Rev. C. R. Watson, D.D., 200 
North Fifteenth street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Ackerman Hoyt Hospital, 


Jhansi, India 


This is a Christian hospital, opened in 1900, 
two years after a dispensary had been started. 

In one year more than 10,000 treatments 
have been given, 530 in-patients cared for, in 
addition to many visited in the city and dis- 
trict. 

Jhansi, a city whose population is 55,724, is 
situated in nearly the geographical center of 
India. It is a large military cantonment and 
civil station, and the headquarters of the 
Indian Midland Railway Administration. 
Throughout a vast region for hundreds of 
miles villages are thickly scattered, in very 
few of which the Gospel has ever been 
preached. The city and region are full of 
Mohammedans in addition to the Hindus. 
There are not more than 15 foreign Christian 
missionary workers in the community. 

All in-patients are under regular Christian 
instruction, and many who are now Christians 
state that they were first led to think of God 
as Father, and Christ as Saviour, by reading 
some portion of Scripture given to them in 
the hospital or dispensary. 

Patients come not only from the city. but 
from the neighboring native States and from 
distant towns and villages. One recently came 
from the State of Datia, where no mission 
work has ever been done. Besides having a 
successful operation performed, she was taught 
to read in Hindi, and upon returning home 
took many tracts and portions of Scripture, 
which she promised to distribute carefully. 

Successful cases bring many friends. Among 
the patients was a son of a washerwoman, 
who had all the superstitions and prejudices 
of his caste. The hospital staff were not told 
of the child’s illness until he had become 
worse under the treatment of native doctors 
and was approaching the crisis of pneumonia. 
He was finally brought to the hospital. In ad- 
dition to his weakness he screamed constantly 
from an abscess in the middle ear, brought on 
doubtlessly by lack of proper treatment in the 
earlier stages. His relatives were sure that 
he was possessed with a devil and insisted 
upon taking him home and summoning the 
devil doctor. Their treatment consists in beat- 
ing and torturing the patient under the mis- 
taken idea that they are afflicting the devil, who 
will leave the patient and find a more peace- 
able abode. Meantime, not only the relatives 
but many people of his caste arrived at the 
hospital and began a loud wail of lamentation. 
After strenuous efforts the parents were per- 
suaded to leave the child at the hospital, with 
the result that he has completely recovered. 
Cases like this do much in breaking down false 
belief and worship. 

This post requires a woman of thorough 
medical training, unimpaired physical consti- 
tution, good sense, sound judgment, capacity 
for leadership, a cheerful, hopeful spirit, abil- 
ity to work pleasantly with others—all con- 
trolled by a single-hearted, self-sacrificing de- 
votion to Christ and His Cause. She should 
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be prepared to make her professional know]- 
edge and skill directly subservient to the 
furtherance of the Gospel. 

Support is provided by the Woman’s Union 
Missionary Society, and includes traveling ex- 
penses, living quarters and outfit allowance, in 
addition to the regular missionary salary, 
which is based upon what experience has 
shown to be necessary to maintain the worker 
comfortably. 

For further particulars write to Mr. Wilbert 
B. Smith, Candidate Secretary, Student Volun- 
teer Movement, 125 East Twenty-seventh 
street, New York City. 





The Christian Mutual Provident 
Fund, Ltd., India 


AN INSURANCE EXPERT TO SERVE AS MANAGER 

Over sixty years ago the pioneer mission- 
aries of the American Presbyterian Church in 
North India founded a Provident Fund to 
provide Christian widows and orphans with 
monthly pensions. For about 50 years the 
benefits were confined to Indian Christians 
connected with Presbyterian missions, but 
others, seeing the advantages secured by mem- 
bership in the fund, have sought admission, 
until now several hundred Christians connected 
with over a dozen denominations are mem- 
bers of the fund. 

Three years ago the fund was reorganized 
and its scope enlarged. It offers ten of the 
standard forms of life insurance and provident 
investment, which are specially appropriate to 
the needs of the Indian Christian community. 
The fund has grown rapidly since its reorgan- 
ization and the income has doubled in the past 
two years. 

Rev. Walter J. Clark, managing director for 
the past ten years, is now in America on fur- 
lough. He has been instructed by the direc- 
tors of the fund to secure in America a quali- 
fied manager to take charge of the fund. The 
fund until the present has looked to one of 
the missionaries to direct its affairs, with 
clerical help from educated Indians employed 
by the fund. The fund being no longer an in- 
stitution solely for the benefit of the converts 
of Presbyterian missions, and Mr. Clark’s 
time being fully required in the mission, it is 
desired that a person other than one of the 
missionaries be secured who can give his 
whole time to promoting the interests of the 
fund. 

The fund is operating on a safe, actuarial 
basis, is well organized and economically man- 
aged. Its mission is profoundly Christian, in- 
culcating the principles of economy, saving 
and self-help, as well as teaching the lesson 
of mutual helpfulness. 

The fund has a legal corporate standing and 
is under government supervision. Head- 
quarters are at Lahore, India. 

Further particulars may be secured by writ- 
ing to Mr. Wilbert B. Smith, 125 East Twenty- 
seventh street, New York City. 
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Women’s General Missionary So- 
ciety, United Presbyterian 
Church of North 


America 


Two lady physicians of good Christian char- 
acter and evangelistic tendencies are badly 
needed for our women’s hospital in Tanta, 
Egypt. The institution is beautifully located 
about one mile from the center of the city, and 
is built upon a plot of ground comprising 
about five acres. <A beautiful residence for 
missionaries in charge is a separate building 
from the hospital proper, as is also the kitchen 
and dining room. The year just closed is the 
best in its history, about 500 in-patients, 16,000 
clinic patients being cared for and about 600 
visits made to patients in their homes. An 
evangelist is supported by the Board, who 
reads and prays with the clinic patients while 
waiting their turn for treatment, and who also 
visits and reads with the in-patients. 

Two trained American nurses of thorough 
Christian character, who can minister to souls 
as well as to patients, are also needed for the 
same hospital. 

Kindergartners will be greatly appreciated 
in the Board schools in India and Egypt. 

Our Society has never yet refused a satisfac- 
tory applicant and, God willing, will send out 
in 1913 all who measure up to requirements. 

Apply to Mrs. H. C. Campbell, Foreign Sec- 
retary, 6410 Beacon street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Re- 
formed Church in America 


China: The Amoy Mission 


Three single ladies for evangelistic and gen- 
eral educational work; the latter being largely 
concerned with the supervision of primary 
schools. It is desirable that one shall have 
kindergarten training. 

One lady physician for the inauguration and 
carrying on of medical work in connection with 
a dispensary in an inland city near Amoy. 


India: The Arcot Mission 


Two ordained men for evangelistic work, in- 
volving touring among the villages and free- 
dom from detailed administrative work. 

One educationalist for an important position 
in Voorhees College, Vellore, with special ref- 
erence to the sciences. This is a well-estab- 
lished and growing institution affiliated with 
the University of Madras, centrally located in 
a large district and wielding a wide influence. 
It is a position of peculiar opportunity. 

Three single ladies for evangelistic and 
zenana work. 

Two lady physicians to work in connection 
with well-equipped and well-established hos- 
pitals for women and children. 


Japan 
Two ordained men for evangelistic work in 


Pe) 


cities and villages, especially for the latter. 

Two single ladies for evangelistic and general 
educational work. 

Recent developments in Japan have called at- 
tention to the large amount of evangelistic 
work which yet remains to be done. The Jap- 
anese churches also have been inspired with a 
new ardor in the work of evangelization. Mis- 
sionaries and the Church alike are impressed 
with the great need of aggressive evangelistic 
work among the villages of Japan. 

Apply to Rev. William 1. Chamberlain, 


Ph. D., 25 East Twenty-second street, New 
York City. 


Woman’s Board Reformed 


Church in America 


Four young women for China. 

Five young women for India. 

Two young women for Japan. 

These women should be college graduates or 
normal trained. Their work would be educa- 
tional or evangelistic. No work is done in 
English. The language of the country would 
have to be acquired and all work done by 
means of that language. 

There has never been such a dearth of ap- 
plicants, and as most of those who have ap- 
plied have not been fitted for the work the 
Board will be glad receive applications at once. 

Apply to Mrs. John G. Fagg, 34 Gramercy 
Park, New York City. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Gen- 
eral Synod Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church in U. S. A. 


South India 

One thoroughly qualified physician for an 
important hospital. 

One thoroughly qualified lady physician for 
an important hospital. 

One university man who has especially taken 
a post-graduate course in either English or 
Science, or both, for our college in Guntur. 

One nurse (lady) for our Guntur Hospital. 


Africa 
One thoroughly qualified physician for work 
in Liberia, West Coast of Africa. 
Apply to Rev. L. B. Wolf, D. D., 21 West 
Saratoga street, Balitimore, Md. 


Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society 


Two medical men for Africa, for work on 
the Congo and the Bosira. 

Two married men for evangelistic work in 
India. 

Two married men for evangelistic work in 
Japan. 

Apply to Rev. A. McLean, Box 884, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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Christian Woman’s Board of 
Missions 


Mexico 

A man for evangelistic work in Monterey, for 
a good-sized school which is now being con- 
ducted and considerable evangelistic work 
being done. 

A man for educational work in Monterey. 
One who has had experience in administrative 
work, 

A theological graduate to train men for the 
ministry. Would be located at Saltillo, the 
seat of the State Normal School. The students 
would study ordinary branches in the Normal 
School and Bible and homiletics with the mis- 
sionary. He should be a man of intellectual 
ability and of such personality as to attract 
and inspire the young Mexicans. The work 
will be done in Spanish. 

A man for evangelistic work near the bound- 
ary of Mexico and Texas, with headquarters at 
Piedras Negras. An institutional work carried 
on in this place is accomplishing much good. 


India 

Two married men for evangelistic work. 

Women physicians and nurses are also 
needed. 

South America 

Two married men for evangelistic work in 
Belgrano, a part of Buenos Aires. Within 100 
miles of Buenos Aires there are many towns 
without a single Protestant worker. 

Apply to Mrs. Anna R. Atwater, College of 
Missions, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Mo- 


ravian Church in America 


Volunteers are needed for work among the 
Eskimos in Alaska. 

At least two men for work among the 
colored people on the Eastern West Indian 
Islands. 

Three men for work among the colored peo- 
ple (Hindus and Indians) of Dutch Guiana. 
These must be men of marked linguistic abil- 
ity, as they have to use at least four different 
languages. 

Those who offer for this service should be 
members of the Moravian Church. 

Apply to Rev. Paul de Schweinitz, D. D., 20 
Church street, Bethlehem, Pa. 


China Inland Mission 


This inter-denominational mission is open 
to receive applications from suitable persons, 
whether ordained men, laymen or women, 
physicians, nurses or teachers, without any re- 
strictions as to number. Those will be ac- 
cepted who commend themselves to the Society, 
and they will be sent to China as speedily as 
the way opens. 

Apply to The China Inland Mission, either 
at 255 School Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
Pa., or at Toronto, Ontario. 
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Board of Missions, Protestant 


Episcopal Church 


The Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, President 
of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, 281 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, has prepared the following state- 
ment corcerning the most pressing needs of 
that Board: 

Eight ordained men are needed for evan- 
gelistic work in China. The need in Yang- 
chow, Nanchang, Kinkiang, Wuhu and Wusih 
is particularly urgent. 

Yangchow is the center of a new mission 
work, established about a year and a half ago 
in the northern part of the district of Shang- 
hai, which includes the province of Kiangsu. 

Nanchang is an important capital, similar to 
Changsha. We have no resident foreign 
worker in this field. Our work is directed 
from Kiukiang and carried on by a Chinese 
clergyman and catechists. This is a big op- 
portunity for the right man. 

Wuhu is a city of about 100,000 on the 
Yangtse River, 400 miles from Shanghai. It 
is a port and an important center. It is the 
see city of the new missionary district of 
Wuhu. It is well equipped for aggressive 
evangelistic work in the city and the surround- 
ing country. Only one foreign clergyman is 
at present resident. 

Wusih is a very important city of about 
300,000, seventy miles west of Shanghai, in the 
center of a rich silk cultivation district. The 
opportunity for work in the city and the sur- 
rounding country is exceptional. It is probable 
that large silk mills will be established in 
Wusih in the near future. In that case still 
greater opportunities will be opened. 

Zangzok, Soochow and Ichang also need re- 
inforcements. 

Eight ordained men are needed in Japan. 
The points especially named are Kanakawa 
City, where there is a great opportunity for 
work among students in large government col- 
leges; the important naval-station city of 
Shin-Maizuru, Funkin and Nara. 

Three ordained men are needed in Mexico, 
at Teloloapan and in Mexico City for work 
among the natives; at Jalapa and Vera Cruz 
to care for the English-speaking people. At 
present the people at these important points 
have no religious ministration. 

At least three men for Porto Rico, at Ponce, 
Caguas, Fajardo, and other points. 

An ordained man for the Canal Zone at 
Culebra and Empire. On account of scarcity 
of quarters, a single man is preferable. 

One man for evangelistic work in Brazil. 

Three men for evangelistic work in Alaska; 
one to be stationed at Valdez on the southern 
coast, where work has been carried on success- 
fully for ten years. Two men are needed for 
the Iditerod country, a newly opened mining 
region in Central Alaska. 

St. John’s University, Shanghai, and Boone 
University, Wuchang, China, need at least 
three well-trained college men for various 
posts on the faculty. 
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Four laymen are needed for boys’ schools of 
middle grade in Wusih, Yangchow, Wuhu and 
Ichang. 

St. Paul’s College, Tokyo, needs a man to 
teach the higher English branches—literature, 
rhetoric, history, etc.—and to do personal work 
among the students. 

A layman is needed to teach in the Commer- 
cial School, Osaka, Japan. 

At Wusih, China, one unmarried physician 
for St. Andrew’s Hospital. There are only the 
beginnings of a hospital there. One physician 
is in charge. With an associate an important 
work can be developed, and in time a thor- 
oughly well-equipped hospital erected. 

At Manila, P. L, two unmarried physicians 
are needed for the University Hospital. This 
is an institution of at present 30 or 35 beds, 
with considerable possibilities in the future. 
In addition to the hospital work there is a 
considerable dispensary practice and a training 
school for native nurses. 

In Mexico, a physician for the hospital now 
in course of erection at Nopala. He should be 
a man able to take long trips through the 
mountains by saddle, live on native fare, and, 
when necessary, sleep on the ground. The peo- 
ple are wretchedly poor and destitute. There 
is no physician within a radius of many miles. 

At Wusih, China, one nurse for St. An- 
drew’s Hospital. 

In Wuchang, China, one nurse for St. 
Peter’s Hospital. 

In Alaska, a nurse for the hospital at Ketch- 
ikan and at Nenana, Tanana and Valdez. 

In China, eight women for evangelistic and 
educational work at various points. 

In Japan, eight women for evangelistic work. 

In the Philippines, three women for evan- 
gelistic work. 

In Mexico, a trained woman worker at Chi- 
huahua. 

Apply to the Right Rev. Arthur S. Lloyd, 
281 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


Board of Foreign Missions, Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 


ArricaA.—A man and wife to take charge of 
our school at Loanda, Angola, Portuguese West 
Africa. An excellent opportunity and good 
property. Curriculum to the higher grammar 
grades; an opportunity to raise the standard. 
Vocal music taught in school and demand for 
piano and organ instruction. Work in Portu- 
guese language. Applicants should have ad- 
ministrative ability, training and experience in 
modern pedagogical methods ; should also have 
good foundation in Latin so as to master 
Portuguese perfectly. 

Married man as industrial worker at Old 
Umtali, Rhodesia. To teach and direct all 
types of ordinary building, blacksmithing, 
bricklaying, etc. Wife should be competent to 
teach in day school. Some musical ability es- 
sential. Stenography and typewriting would 
be of great assistance. 

Married or single man for educational work 


at Old Umtali, Rhodesia. Curriculum up to 
sixth grade. Would be required to study edu- 
cational problem of the native races. Must 
have thorough equipment in psychology and 
modern pedagogical methods. Opportunity to 
supervise the training of native preachers and 
teachers. 

Married man for Penhalonga, Rhodesia, ten 
miles from Umtali and Old Umtali. Small 
church for whites in mining center, also two 
large native churches and schools and a native 
circuit of several appointments; about 300 
British residents. Should be a good preacher 
and command the respect of the mine officials. 
Wife to assist in general pastoral work. 

Physician, single or married, for Mrewa’s 
and Mtoko’s country, in Rhodesia. Will have 
constant relations with government officials. 
Good judgment a prime essential. Should be 
well equipped professionally and have real pas- 
sion for evangelistic work. Some white peo- 
ple, but work mostly among native blacks. 
Pioneer conditions. 

Unmarried physician for medical and evan- 
gelistic work in the Belgian Congo. Frontier 
conditions. Good climate. Large population. 
Soon to be a great commercial center. Fine 
opportunity for an aggressive young man. 

SoutH AMERIcA.—A man to teach commer- 
cial branches in our school at La Paz, Bolivia. 

Two single women, one to teach music and 
the other to teach art in our Girls’ School at 
Santiago, Chile. 

Single or married man for our church at 
Ancon, Canal Zone, Panama. Must be a first- 
class preacher and a good mixer. A large col- 
ony of American people. Work is in English. 
An unusually significant opportunity. 

Inp1a.—A printer, single man preferred, for 
our Calcutta Press. Should be an all-around 
practical man, for printing, typesetting, proof 
reading and management. 

A single man as teacher for the science de- 
partment, Reid Christian College, Lucknow. 

Two married men for responsible educa- 
tional positions in India. Work involves su- 
pervision of very large interests, hence men 
must be strong in administrative capacity; 
must be college graduates and familiar with 
modern pedagogical methods. The work in 
one case mostly in the Bengali language. 
Wife will not be required to teach. In the 
other case the work is in English. Wife must 
be competent for lady principalship. None 
but first-class men will be considered—the best 
our Church can provide. 

Two single young men or women as teach- 
ers in High School at Calcutta, either on regu- 
lar missionary terms or on three-year contract. 

Mataysta.—Single young man as teacher of 
the Science Department, Singapore. 

Two single men for Cambridge Classes at 
Singapore, either as contract teachers or other- 
wise. Must be well equipped and have good 
command of good English. 

A man to organize and supervise the com- 
mercial department in one of our strong Ma- 
laysia schools. Should be a college graduate, 
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have commercial training and administrative 
ability. A spiritually minded man is required 
for this work. 

Various positions for men and women as 
teachers on three-year contract in India and 
Malaysia. Full particulars on application. 

PuHILipPINe IsLANps.—A strong man, single 
or married, to take charge of the student 
church, Manila, where we have a membership 
from the State University. Experience in 
Y. M. C. A. work would be advantageous in 
such a position. Should be a good preacher. 

Apply to Rev. J. E. Crowther, 150 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Board of Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South 


KoreA.—Teacher for agriculture and horti- 
culture in. Anglo-Korean College, Songdo. 
Must have practical as well as theoretical 
knowledge of the subject. 

Principal for High School. 

Physician. 

CHINA.—Two ordained men for evangelistic 
work, 

Japan.—One specialist in business methods 
and commercial law for Kwansei Gakuin. 

Three ordained men for evangelistic work. 

Cusa.—One ordained man for evangelistic 
work. 

Principal for High School. 

Two teachers for employment by schools on 
the field. 

Brazit.—One man especially adapted for 
institutional work in the People’s Central In- 
stitute in Rio de Janeiro; theological training 
would be valuable. An unusual opportunity 
for reaching a large number of people. 

Two ordained men for evangelistic work. 

A man well trained as physical director and 
Bible teacher in the Granbery College at Juiz 
de Fora. Married or single. 

All the above have been appropriated for, 
and if suitable candidates can be found will be 
sent out in I913 

Apply to Rev. Ed. F. Cook, D. D., 810 Broad- 
way, Nashville, Tenn. 


Woman’s Missionary Council, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South 


An experienced kindergarner at Soochow, 
China. 

An experienced kindergartner at 
City. 

Two experienced kindergartners at Wonsan 
and Seoul, Korea, respectively. 

A domestic science teacher for Seoul, Korea. 

Two domestic science teachers for Juiz de 
Fora and Bello Horizonte, Brazil, respec- 
tively. 

A music teacher for Shanghai, China. 

A music teacher for Korea. 

Apply to Mrs. J. B. Cobb, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Mexico 


December 


Woman’s Missionary Society, 
Methodist Church, Canada 


Japan.—Three teachers for boarding schools, 
one of them to be a trained kindergartner. 

SZECHWAN, West CHINA.—Two teachers. 

Two ev angelistic workers. 

Two women physicians. 

Apply to Mrs. E. S. Strachan, 52 


Markland 
street, Hamilton, Ont. 


The American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign 


Missions 

This Board offers a wide range of opportun- 
ity for missionary volunteers. With its twenty 
missions scattered over the world and its 
highly developed work, it calls for many dif- 
ferent kinds of workers. The following list 
of positions which are open is as remarkable 
for its variety as for its extent. 

The Secretaries state that never has the 
Board been able to offer greater opportunities 
for service abroad. The positions to be filled 
are of first-class importance and call for candi- 
dates of unusual training and ability. They 
will welcome correspondence with students in 
any stage of their preparation, whether they 
are ready to offer themselves or not. 

The initials “W. B. M.” and “W. B. M. I.” 
in parentheses in connection with the calls for 
women mean, respectively, Woman’s Board of 
Missions, Boston, and Woman's Board of Mis- 
sions of the Interior, Chicago. 


Ordained Men 

(Full college and divinity school course ex- 
pected of ordained men.) 

AFrIcA.—Two men, one for Beira, Portu- 
guese East Africa, the Port of Rhodesia, one 
of the most important spots in Africa, abso- 
lutely without a missionary. A rare oppor- 
tunity calling for a rare man. The other for 
Angola, West Africa, to take charge of evan- 
gelistic work at Bailundo, the central station 
of the mission, a chance to carry the Gospel 
far and wide among an expectant Pagan popu- 
lation. 

Turkey.—Eight ordained men for the mis- 
sions in Turkey, each one for an important 
post, calling for administrative ability, unusual 
tact, strength of character and sympathy. Most 
of these posts involve oversight and leadership 
of extensive evangelistic work, including from 
a score to fifty individual congregations and a 
large force of native pastors and teachers. The 
stations where the new men will be located are 
Harpoot, Van Erzroom, Mardin, Constanti- 
nople and Bardezag. The work is broadening 
in every aspect. For 90 years we have been 
sowing seed. To-day comes the harvest. 
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The result of the war in the Balkans is 
almost certain to be that our schools will be 
crowded with Moslem pupils. In fact, they are 
already coming to be so. This war will have 
the same effect upon the Turks that the Japan- 
ese war had upon China. It will make them 
realize their dire need of Christian education 
and civilization. Where are the young men 
who will throw themselves into the great prob- 
lem of the Moslem world? This is the great- 
est field of the American Board. Turkey 
proper is left almost entirely to this Board for 
evangelization; the scene of the final conflict 
between Christianity and Islam; a field of un- 
usual opportunity, undoubtedly to be blessed 
with unusual results in the coming years. 

InpiA.—Three ordained men are eagerly 
sought for the Marathi Mission, one of our 
greatest missions, full of promise, with an ex- 
ceptionally high average of ability on the part 
of the missionaries. Men wanted capable of 
large leadership in moulding the life and pol- 
icy of the growing native church; able to guide 
50 native brethren, each in his village congre- 
gation and school. In India to-day great mass 
movements are tending towards progress, the 
overthrow of caste and of persecution. 

One ordained man for the Madura Mission 
which greatly needs reinforcement. The man 
sought for is to be a station missionary; that 
is, in charge of his own station, advancing the 
Kingdom through the village congregations 
and the village schools. Judgment, tact, at- 
tractiveness, persistence and Christian devo- 
tion are needed. The results will be speedy 
and large. A man with experience in the over- 
sight of schools of any grade or with adminis- 
trative ability will be especially useful; but 
earnest, spirjtual power to love men is the 
greatest requirement of all. 

Cuina.—Three ordained men are needed at 
once, but it is hoped that this number will be 
largely increased in the next year or two. 
With 75 per cent of the native officials in one 
district Christian church members, we see the 
importance of the work done in the past and 
the opportunity opening before us in the future. 
Men are needed in oversight of native pastors, 
teachers and preachers, building up small con- 
gregations in the villages; developing and 
guiding the leaders of the next generation 
through educational institutions; determining 
the policy of the native church, making for 
unity among all denominations and for the 
most tactful approach to the Chinese mind and 
heart in the name of Christ. Each position is 
so large that it is impossible to discriminate. 
One position of great importance in the station 
in which President Sun Yat Sen was baptized 
has been calling for a man for four years in 
vain. Further delay in meeting this need will 
be disastrous. 

JaPpan.—Only one-fifth of 1 per cent of the 
people yet converted. A vast work remaining 
to be done, especially in country districts. We 
are looking for three men to rank up with the 
missionaries of rare ability already in the field. 
We wish, if possible, to form a Japan band, 
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having four men go out together in the fall of 
i913, one having already been secured. 

Spain.—This is one of the most fascinating 
missionary fields in the world on account of the 
general change of sentiment toward Protest- 
antism and the rapid spread of republican ideas. 
We want one man of quite unusual ability, a 
man of force, of culture and of great tact. He 
will have full charge of our church work, but 
his influence will go far beyond his direct 
efforts for Christianity. We want the man’s 
personality to suggest to Government officials 
and to Spaniards high and low what Pro- 
testant Christianity stands for. This is one of 
our most attractive and important positions. 

THE MarsHatt IsLAnps (MINDANAO).— 
Here indeed is an opportunity for genuine mis- 
sionary heroism, one of the most isolated spots 
in the world, in the center of the Pacific. We 
have a splendid man there, but he is laboring 
all alone. We want to place someone by his 
side. He should be either of German parentage 
or an adept in the German language. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS.—We are about to es- 
tablish a new station on the north coast of 
Mindanao, the second largest island, which is 
assigned exclusively to the Congregationalists. 
We have one man for this station and we want 
another to work at his side. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for genuine pioneer work. The natives 
are the wildest kind of Pagans. 


Educators (Men) 


By this we mean professors and tutors in 
colleges and superintendents of school systems. 
Tutors are sent out for a term of three years 
on single salary. Only unusually strong men 
desired for this work. 

Arrica.—A_ normal-school-trained man as 
superintendent for Mt. Silinda, Rhodesia, to 
shape up the schools of this new and growing 
mission. Unusual opportunity for a man of 
administrative ability and organizing power to 
guide an entire school system with immense 
spiritual results. 

In Natal we want a man well trained in nor- 
mal methods with administrative experience to 
assist in the supervising of 80 day schools 
which are supported by the Government but 
administered by the Board, one of the finest 
educational opportunities we can offer. 

SoutH AFricA.—Two agricultural teachers. 
Here is an amazing opportunity. The Natal 
Government in South Africa offers to finance 
the sending out by the Board of an agricultural 
teacher for our institute at Amanzimtoti, The 
Board is looking eagerly for the right man. 
He must be of high grade, having completed a 
full agricultural course on top of which should 
be a practical and teaching experience. A man 
from the corn belt, raised on a farm, is pre- 
ferred. He must have a strong, attractive per- 
sonality, one able to manage and oversee Zulu 
students, who are a very aggressive lot. It is 
quite possible that two such men can be sent 
out. 

SoutH Inp1a.—A thoroughly trained normal 
teacher for boys’ high school and normal 
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school at Pasumalai, where there are 1,000 
students and 85 young men preparing to be 
teachers. An exceedingly attractive and im- 
portant position. 

Four unmarried men to go out in the sum- 
mer of 1913 as tutors to the following schools: 

Butcarta.—A tutor for Samokov, who can 
also act as business agent for the station. This 
work calls for a college graduate with special 
preparation in one or more topics to assist in 
the college. 

Turkey.—A tutor for the Boys’ High Schoo! 
at Bardezag, in Asia Minor, near Constanti- 
nople, to teach but also to lead the boys in ath- 
letics, debating clubs and Christian Association 
work. 

An unmarried man with business ability for 
the station at Harpoot. 

One tutor for St, Paul’s Institute, Tarsus. 

North Cuina.—A _ general superintendent 
for school work in Pang Chuang, a very im- 
portant station. The man must be a graduate 
of Grinnell College and be thoroughly trained 
as an educator and supervisor of schools. 

All these positions call for men of attractive 
personality, maturity of judgment and of great 
earnestness, who can employ the Y. M. C, A. 
methods used in American colleges to reach 
students. 


Physicians (Men) 

Arrica.—One for Beira, to be associated 
with the ordained man mentioned above. A 
man of strong pioneer type needed. 

One physician for Chisamba in Angola, 
West Africa, the largest station of the mis- 
sion, the medical headquarters, with hospital, 
to be supported by the Canadian Congrega- 
tional Churches. Must be a Canadian, fully 
equipped for a very important work. 

Turkey.—One for Marsovan, our largest 
station in Asia Minor, to be associated with 
our famous medical missionary, Dr. Marden, 
in connection with a large hospital and an im- 
mense practice. He must be A-1. 

Curna.—One for the Foochow district, with 
vast possibilities. Unlimited chance with no 
“competition” and the fv'llest Christian useful- 
ness. 


Teachers (Women) 


There has seldom been a time when there 
was a greater dearth of earnest, well qualified 
teachers and evangelistic workers for the work 
of the American Board. There are some va- 
cancies of years’ standing. They constitute a 
definite challenge to young women graduating 
from college, and particularly those with one 
to two years’ experience as teachers or Chris- 
tian workers. 

Soutn Arrica.—One teacher with normal 
training for the Girls’ Boarding School at 
Umzumbe, preferably a woman over 30. This 
school will be closed in the very near future 
if the right workers are not found. This 
would be a great calamity, as the school sup- 
plies teachers for the day schools over a large 
district. (W. B. M.) 

Ruopesta.—One teacher to have change of 
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a girls’ school; also to do evangelistic work in 
the homes of the district. (W. B. M.) 

_Turkxey.—A Normal teacher for the Arme- 
nian Girls’ High School, in Adabazar. 
(W. B. M.) 

Aintab: A teacher for the Girls’ Seminary. 
(W. B. M.) 

Bitlis: One worker for the Mount Holyoke 
School at Bitlis, to take the primary work and 
develop a kindergarten. (W. B. M.) 

Constantinople: A teacher for the Gedik 
Pasha School. (W. B. M.) 

Van: A teacher for the Girls’ High School. 
(W. B. M.) 

Marash: One teacher for permanent ser- 
vice in the college. One especially for the 
arg department of the college. (W. B. 
Hadjin: Only two teachers are left at 
Hadjin for the school and outside work. At 
least one more should be sent at once. 
(W. B. M. I.) 

Adana: Another missionary to assist in the 
school, and for outside work. (W. B. M. I.) 

Oorfa: Some one to carry on the work for 
women left by Miss Shattuck. (W. B. M. I.) 

Inpta.—Ahmadnagar: One teacher in the 
Marathi Mission for the Girls’ Boarding 
School, a large school with only two American 
missionaries in charge. (W. B. M.) 

Creyton.—Uduvil: A teacher for the Girls’ 
Boarding School. (W. B. M.) 

Cutna.—Foochow: One science teacher for 
the Foochow Girls’ College. This department 
has never been developed, but is greatly need- 
ed. (W. B. M.) 

Tientsin: A teacher for the Girls’ Boarding 
School. (W. B. M.) 

Peking: Two teachers are greatly needed to 
strengthen the force for educational work. 

Lintsing: One teacher is also needed here. 
(W. B. M. I.) 

Taikuhsien: A teacher is needed to work 
with Miss Heebner at Tai-ku. (W. B. M. I.) 

Fenchofu: A teacher is also needed here. 
(W. B. M. I.) 

Japan.—Matsuyama: A teacher is needed 
for the Girls’ High School. (W. B. M.) 

Kobe: A new woman is greatly needed to 
aid in the work in Kobe College. 

A well-trained music teacher has long been 
needed in Kobe College. (W. B. M. I.) 

Micronesta.—A teacher is needed for the 
Girls’ Boarding School at Kusaie. She should 
be a German-American. (W. B. M.) 

Mexico.—A teacher is needed for the Cole- 
gio Chihuahuanse. (W. B. M.) 

Spain.—A teacher is needed for the Girls’ 
Boarding School in Barcelona. (W. B. M.) 


Bible and Evangelistic Workers (Women) 


Turkey.—Harpoot: An evangelistic mis- 
sionary. (W. B. M.) 

Cuina.—An evangelistic worker in Diong- 
loh. (W. B. M.) 

Tientsin: An evangelistic worker. 
oT An evangelistic worker. (W. B. 
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Fenchoufu: An evangelistic worker for this 
station of wonderful openings. (W. B. M. I.) 

JapAn.—Miyazaki: An evangelistic worker. 
(W. B. M.) 

Tottiri: An evangelistic worker. (W.B. M.) 

Kobe: A well-furnished Bible teacher for 
the Bible School, and should go at once. 

Kindergartners 

Turkey.—Sofia: A kindergartner is needed 
in Sofia. (W. B. M.) 

Japan.—The continued need of a competent 
kindergartner grows more imperative—one 
fitted to lead the kindergarten training school 
in Kobe. (W. B. M. 1.) 

A kindergartner is also needed in Tottori. 
(W. B. M.) 

Physicians (Women) 

Inp1A.—A physician for Madura. (W. B. M.) 

Cuina.—One physician to have charge of a 
woman’s hospital in Foochow, for which a new 
building will be erected as soon as the Ameri- 
can doctor is found. (W. B. M.) 

A physician at Fenchoufu, an important sta- 
tion. (W. B. M. I.) 


Nurses 

Ceyton.—A nurse for the McLeod Hospital 
for Women and Children at Inuvil. She 
would be in entire charge of a training school 
for nurses and would organize the hospital 
work, acting, of course, with and under the 
physician. 

Inp1A.—A nurse in the hospital in Madura 
that is doing an immense work for women and 
children in a large district. (W. B. M.) 

Turkey.—A nurse in the Anatolia Hospital, 
which is affliated with Anatolia College, at 
Marsovan. A new building is being erected 
which, it is hoped, will be completed in less 
than two years. 

A nurse at Aintab, to be associated with 
Miss Alice C. Bewer, superintendent and head 
nurse. The time has come to open a Nurses’ 
Training School, so the new worker should 
have an aptitude for teaching. She should be 
young enough to learn the language easily, of 
good physical power and a graduate of a first- 
rate hospital. Miss Bewer is in danger of 
breaking down under the heavy strain of 
carrying two people’s work. 

A nurse in Bitlis, one of the most heroic 
stations under the Board, among the moun- 
tains of Armenia. Deep snows in winter—but 
glorious work. (W. B. M.) 

Cuina—A nurse at Fenchoufu. (W. B. 
M. I.) 

Apply to Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, D. D., 14 
Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 


The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society 


One man of some educational experience 
wanted, probably for head of a large school 
among Spanish speaking people. 

Twenty men for frontier Western fields. 

One Hungarian missionary. 

Apply to Rev. H. L. Morehouse, D. D., 23 
East Twenty-sixth street, New York City. 








American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society 
Evangelistic 


Ordained man for work among English- 
speaking peoples, Rangoon, Burma. Should 
be a good preacher and experienced pastor, 
tactful and winning. A man too old to learn 
the language might succeed well in this posi- 
tion, as the work is in English. A large oppor- 
tunity to influence the increasing number of 
sorely tempted young men, English and Eura- 
sians, who throng this great city. 

Ordained man for pastorate of English 
church, Kharagpur, Bengal. The work is 
among the Eurasians, who are largely em- 
ployed in the railroad shops and offices, Kha- 
ragpur being a railroad center of importance. 
The work here is unusually promising. Eng- 
lish is the language spoken. 

Ordained man for pastorate of English 
church, Madras, South India. A position of 
strategic importance. A man of some expe- 
rience it: pastoral work is needed. The work 
is principally among the Eurasians and is in 
English. The engagement would be for a five- 
year term. 

Ordained man for work among English- 
speaking peoples at Moulmein, or Mandalay. 
Work in these cities is similar to that at Ran- 
goon. One of the two fields should be sup- 
plied the coming year. 

Three or more ordained men for Burma. 
The work will be among Burmans, Karens and 
Shans. The furlough of several missionaries 
to the Burmans will leave their stations un- 
manned unless reinforcements can be sent. In 
at least one Karen station a similar condition 
is in prospect. Reinforcements are also 
needed for stations among the Shan people. 

One ordained man for Assam. The work 
will be among the Assamese and immigrant 
peoples from peninsular India, in one of the 
plains stations in the Brahmaputra valley. 

Four or more ordained men for China. One 
or two should be sent to South China, one to 
East China, at least one to West China, and 
one to Central China. The work is in Chinese. 

Two ordained men for Japan. The mis- 
sionaries believe that the situation calls for a 
vigorous effort, and the present staff should 
be reinforced. 

Two ordained men for Belgian Congo. One 
of these should be located at one of the lower 
Congo stations and one on the upper river. 

One single woman for evangelistic and 
school work for Midnapore, Bengal, India. 


Educational 

Teacher of mathematics, Rangoon Baptist 
College, Rangoon, Burma. The college is af- 
filiated with the University of Calcutta, and 
thus is kept up to a high standard by govern- 
ment requirement. It is full Bachelor of Arts 
grade and is the largest Christian college in 
Burma. It has a faculty of eight missionary 
professor and thirty-eight instructors. The 
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department of mathematics is new. A man is 
needed to inaugurate this work. He should 
be a college graduate, specially trained in 
mathematical subjects, and if possible should 
have had experience in teaching. The college 
has a fine equipment of over thirty buildings, 
including the main college building, which has 
been pronounced the finest college building in 
the East. No larger opportunity for Christian 
influence could be asked than that which teach- 
ers in this college have, in being able to mold 
the lives of young men of many different races 
—Burmans, Karens, Shans, etc., who go out 
from the college to become leaders in the life 
and thought of Burma. Instruction is in Eng- 
lish. 

Teacher of English, Rangoon Baptist Col- 
lege, Rangoon, Burma. He should be a col- 
lege graduate with special preparation in Eng- 
lish language and literature. The return of 
one of the professors of English will make 
necessary the appointment of a man in his 
place. 

Teacher of economics and history, Shang- 
hai Baptist College, Shanghai, Clina. The 
college is located on a fine site on the river 
front outside the city limits of Shanghai, and 
has a large campus and a fine equipment of 
buildings. Although a new institution, it has 
a high standard and occupies a prominent 
place of influence in Eastern China. The Col- 
lege Young Men’s Christian Association is 
strong and the opportunities for Christian 
work are large. The teacher of economics and 
history should be a college graduate with spe- 
cial preparation in the subjects indicated. 
Post-graduate study and experience in teach- 
ing would be most helpful. A rare opportun- 
ity for Christian service among students. In- 
struction is in English and Chinese. 

Trained man to inaugurate work of indus- 
trial training in Belgian Congo, probably at 
Kimpesi. He should be a college graduate with 
special theoretical and practical training along 
industrial lines, and should be fitted to plan 
and develop this important work. 

A man with special qualifications for educa- 
tional work, but able also to lead in evange- 
listic effort, for Tura, Assam. His primary 
service would be in connection with the Garo 
Training School. The work is in Garo. 

Two or more teachers (men) to take charge 
of boys’ boarding schools in China. They 
should be qualified to act as principals and also 
to supervise the primary day schools in the ad- 
joining districts. They should be college grad- 
uates with organizing ability and strong inter- 
est in boys and young men. Instruction is in 


Chinese. 
Medical 


Physician (man) for Hanyang, Central 
China. Hanyang is a large city which lies just 
across the river from Hankow and Wuchang. 
There is one large hospital in the city with a 
man and a woman physician. Another well- 
trained male physician is needed for the gen- 
eral hospital and dispensary practice and to 
instruct in the Union Medical School, in which 


several missions unite. He should be well 
trained, with large administrative ability. 

Physician (man) for Huchow, East China. 
Huchow is a large prefectural city in the midst 
of a populous district. A physician is in read- 
iness and a hospital is being erected, and a 
second physician should be sent to be asso- 
ciated with him. This is a very urgent need. 
The work is in Chinese. 

Physician (man) for one of the stations in 
South China. He should be fully trained at 
college and medical school and able to take 
charge of large medical work. 

Physician (man) for Hopo, South China. 
Hopo is a center for a large district. Chris- 
tian work is well established, but the nearest 
physician is over two days‘ journey away. No 
doctor has ever been resident in the place, but 
the native gentry have offered a large sum 
toward the erection of a hospital if a physi- 
cian can be provided. If it is found possible to 
provide the full equipment for Hopo, a physi- 
cian should be sent to this post. The doctor 
will not need to wait for patients. He should 
be well trained in both college and medical 
school, and should be thoroughly missionary in 
spirit. 

One woman nurse for J/oilo, Philippine Is- 
lands. A hospital conducted jointly by the 
Baptist and Presbyterian missionaries has ex- 
tensive work, including the training of Fili- 
pino nurses. The hospital has one American 
nurse who should have an associate. 


General 


Trained printer for Mission Press, Rangoon, 
Burma. He should be qualified to act as as- 
sistant superintendent and should be thorough- 
ly familiar with the practical operation of a 
printing business, with as much knowledge of 
related lines of work as possible. Experience 
in the business management of a printing 
house would also be of great value. 

Apply to Rev. F. P. Haggard, D.D., Ford 
building, Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Baptist Foreign Mis- 


sionary Society of the West 


Japan 

Teacher for Women’s Bible Training 
School at Osaka, Japan. Osaka is called 
the Chicago of Japan; so called because of its 
large population and many factories. This 
Bible training school, now under the efficient 
leadership of Miss Mead, is this fall (1912) 
moving into a new building, and we shall want 
to send out in the fall of 1913 a worker to be 
associated with Miss Mead. 


Burma 


One missionary to work among the Bur- 
mans at Rangoon. The greatest need of 
Burma is missionaries for the Burmans. 
We have spent money and workers on the 
Karens to the neglect of the people of the 
country. Out of a population of 8,000,000 
Burmans only 3,000 are Christians. What we 
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need is a woman with a good deal of presence, 
a broad all-around woman, one who is very 
strong physically, strong enough to do hard 
country traveling in that hot country. Any 
experience she may have had in teaching or 
in Y. W. C. A. work will be invaluable. 

A teacher for the Karens, to supply the place 
of a missionary who is sick. 


East China 


Woman doctor to be associated with Dr. 
Eubank at Hushow, East China. The wom- 
an’s hospital is just completed and a trained 
nurse is already on the field. A pleasant com- 
munity of nearly a dozen Baptist missionaries 
on the compound, and a Methodist compound 


in the city. 
West China 


A worker to be associated with Miss Irene 
Chambers, who is our teacher for the new 
Union Normal School for girls located at 
Chengtu, the capital of the province. The 
organization of this school was interrupted 
by the Revolution and will be perfected this 
fall. Our Board has united with the Ameri- 
can Methodists, Canadian Methodists and the 
English Friends; and the school for girls is 
to be situated near the new Union University 
for West China, and to exchange with them 
in the matter of faculty. The associate for 
Miss Chambers should have some teaching 
experience before going out, though she might 
very likely be called upon to do more work 
among the women of the city than in the 


school. 
South China 


A woman with some teaching experience, 
who is ready and physically able to do evan- 
gelistic work among the women of South 
China. 

A trained nurse. 


Philippine Islands 

Teacher for Jaro Bible Training School, to 
be associated with Miss Johnson. Applicant 
should be prepared to do teaching in the 
school half the year and traveling through the 
islands preaching the Gospel the other half. 
If she understands music and kindergarten 
methods, so much the better. 

Apply to Miss Mary E. Adkins, 450 East 
Thirtieth street, Chicago, IIl. 


Foreign Missionary Society, 
United Evangelical 
Church 


Several strong clerical missionaries for our 
field in Hunan, China. 

We desire members of our own church. 
They should be graduates of one of our own 
schools, or else hold diplomas of the same value 
from some other school. They should also 
have had a theological course or a Bible 
teacher’s training course. Men with several 
years’ experience in the ministry are preferred. 
Apply to Rev. B. H. Niebel, Penbrook, Pa. 


Foreign Missionary Society, 
United Brethren in 
Christ 


China 

Physician for Sin Lam, a city of about 400,- 
coo population in South China. He would be 
put in charge of a hospital. Should have strong 
organizing ability and also most thorough 
training along microscopic lines. Is urgently 
needed now. 

A man for educational work of high school 
grade in Canton. 

A woman for evangelistic work. Mature and 
of some experience in soul-winning. 


Sierra Leone 


A man for educational work, with organizing 
ability, and also some experience in preaching, 
A man and wife for pioneer work in the 
Kono country. 
Philippines 

A well-trained physician, with strong organ- 
izing ability. Would be put in charge of a 
hospital. 

A_ single woman as teacher in the Bible 
Training School for young women at San 
Fernando. 

Porto Rico 

A man with ministerial training for evangel- 
istic work. 

Japan 

A man with thorough ministerial training 
and some experience for evangelistic work in 
an unoccupied district of 100,000 people. 

Apply to Rev. S. S. Hough, D. D., 1004 U. B. 
building, Dayton, Ohio. 


Evangelical Union of South 


America 


Suitable candidates for work in Peru, Ar- 
gentine and Brazil will be accepted by the 
Union and sent out as the way opens. 

Physicians and nurses are greatly needed in 
South America. A knowledge of Spanish or 
Portuguese, prior to going out, would greatly 
help. They must be accustomed to personal 
work and be soul-winners at home. 

Applications for service to be made to the 
Rev. G. Smith, 135 Isabella street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Africa Inland Mission 


This inter-denominational mission will con- 
sider applications of British East Africa, 
German East Africa and the Belgian Congo, 
which is said to contain one tribe, the Niam, 
numbering about 5,000,000 people, wholly un- 
evangelized. 

Strong, practical, spirit-filled men are needed. 
Those who will trust in God for needed sup- 
plies, are not afraid of hardships or privations. 
Some are wanted for pioneer work, others to 
do teaching and to reduce unwritten languages 
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to writing and to make translations of the 
Bible. 

Address The Africa Inland Mission, 3002 
Susquehanna avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Robert College, Constantinople 


A teacher of penmanship ard commercial 
forms. 

An assistant to the Treasurer; should un- 
derstand bookkeeping and have had some ex- 
perience in business. 

Robert College is one of the most important 
educational institutions in the Near East. A 
dozen or more nationalities are represented by 
its students, scores of whom are Mohamme- 
dans. Its graduates are in great demand as 
teachers, professional men and in _ business 
houses. Earnest Christian men can render 
a great service to the cause of Christ in such 
positions as those now open, The college is 
growing rapidly. It requires an efficient teach- 
ing staff and competent business management 
if it is to meet the opportunities pressing upon 
every side. 

Apply to Mr. William D. Murray, 76 Wil- 
liam street, New York City. 


South Africa General Mission 


This is an inter-denominational mission de- 
pending upon God and the free-will offerings 
of His people for its support. 

The work needs the following men and 
women : 

A married couple in a houseboat on the 
Zambesi River would find a very interesting 
field of work among the river population. 

A medical man would also be a most wel- 
come addition to our staff in the Zambesi dis- 
trict, also a medical man. 

Two or more University men to undertake 
pioneer work to the westward of Northwest 
Rhodesia, where there are about 4,000,000 
heathen, who have a distinct dialect which may 
very readily be reduced to writing. 

Evangelistic missionaries, male and female, 
married and single, are needed in Gazaland, 
Swaziland, Zululand and Pondoland, South 
Africa. 

Apply to Rev. William H. Hendrickson, 328 
Livingston street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


American Missionary Association 


This society is engaged in “missions at 
home” among the unprivileged people of our 
own land. Its fields include the Southern 
States, Porto Rico, the Indian Reservations of 
the Northwest, Alaska, the Orientals of the 
Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Each of these fields 
has its distinctive racial characteristics, de- 
manding specialization in method of mission- 
ary service, while in all fields and with all 
races the service rendered takes the two-fold 
torm of education and evangelization. 

This society requires from 100 to 150 Chris- 
tian workers each year, a large percentage of 
whom are teachers. 

An ordained minister is wanted for the 
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Rosebud Reservation, South Dakota. The 
work would be that of a district superinten- 
dency among the Indians, involving the super- 
vision of a group of churches and native evan- 
gelists, 

Apply to Rev. H. P. Douglass, D. D., 287 
Fourth avenue, New York City. 


Canton Christian College 


A teacher of manual training who has had 
full college training and a thorough knowl- 
edge of both of wood and machine work. It 
is very desirable that he should have done 
some teaching in this country. 

This college has a faculty of 14 American 
and 18 Chinese professors and instructors. 
The work is elementary, preparatory, colleg- 
iate and technical. There are about 200 stu- 
dents enrolled. It is the only Christian col- 
lege in South China whose students have been 
awarded Indemnity Scholarships by the Chi- 
nese Government. A warm Christian life is 
cultivated. Many students have come into the 
Church while studying in the college. The 
influence of its graduates going out into posi- 
tions of importance in the political, educa- 
tional and business life of the new Republic 
cannot be measured. To win the thought and 
purpose of these students to Jesus Christ and 
His Kingdom means to set forces at work 
which will bear directly upon the solution of 
the problems of the whole Republic. 

Apply to Dr. C. K. Edmunds, 156 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York City. 


The Medical Missionary Society’s 
Hospital, Canton, China 


A physician (unmarried) is needed in the 
Canton Hospital, which is under the control 
of the Canton Medical Missionary Society. 
This work is undenominational. An earnest, 
Christian physician, who wishes to unite with 
others who are seeking to ameliorate condi- 
tions in one of the largest cities in the world, 
will find here an opportunity to use all his pro- 
fessional and religious training. The terms of 
appointment are similar to those under other 
missionary societies. The medical superin- 
tendent of the hospital, who is now in this 
country, wishes to correspond with men who 
are interested in this work. 

Write to Dr. J. M. Swan, 26 East Bowman 
street, Wooster, Ohio. 


Canton Hospital for the Insane 
(China) 

A physician is needed to be associated with 
Dr. C. C. Selden in the conduct of the Asylum 
for the Insane. It is the only institution of 
the kind in China and is meeting a great need. 
Canton is a city of 1,500,000 population. The 
climate is tropical. 

Address Dr. Charles C. Selden, Colonial 
Ridge, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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Books on Timely Subjects 


The subjects covered in these five books are of 
vital interest to people of education. 

They are well printed and attractively bound. 

Four of them are fully illustrated. The Atlas con- 
tains 24 of the most accurate and up-to-date maps in 
print. 





THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By ArtHurR Jupson Brown. 12 mo., 212 pages, 
illustrations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Dr. Brown is admirably fitted for his task. His are not the snap shot judgments 
of a tourist traveler or a journalist in search of timely “‘copy.’’ Two extended 
journeys in China and fifteen years’ study of the country, supplemented by con- 
tinued correspondence with men living in China, as well as acquaintance with many 
Chinese leaders, have afforded Dr. Brown exceptional preparation for this work. 


SOUTH AMERICAN PROBLEMS. By Rosert E. SPEER. 12 mo., 256 pages, 
illustrations, index, map. Cloth, 75 cents; Paper, 50 cents. 


Not a few writers on South American affairs refrain from telling the whole truth 
for fear of being misunderstood, but with unusual frankness and satisfying 
thoroughness Mr. Speer answers many questions that are constantly arising regard- 
ing the past, present and future of the great States of South America. 


THE DECISIVE HOUR OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. By Joun R. Mort. 12 
mo., 239 pages, illustrations, map. Cloth, 50 cents; Paper, 35 cents; 
Library Edition, $1.00. 


‘‘This book is a composite photograph of the changing conditions and the complex 

movements which are shaping anew the destiny of nations, whose future bids 

fair to modify to a surprising degree the historic development of mankind.” 
—JAMEs S. DENNIS. 


THE UNOCCUPIED MISSION FIELDS OF AFRICA AND ASIA. By S. M. 
ZWEMER. 8vo., 260 pages, illustrations, statistical tables, maps. Cloth, 
$1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


‘‘Not Livingstone himself had a more thrilling field before him than will the man 
who goes to ‘the roof of the world,’ or the woman who ventures among the Dyaks. 
This book is a well-devised missionary inspiration. It is a clarion call which one 
would be very deaf not to hear, even if he may not heed.” 

—CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, NEW YORK 


THE WORLD ATLAS OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. Edited by JAmes S. DENNIs, 
Haran P. Beacu and CHARLES H. Faus. 175 pages, 24 double-page maps. 
Size, 10x 14 ins. Cloth, $4.00, (add 36 cents for carriage). 


“*The World Atlas of Christian Missions’ is the most complete and satisfying 
geography, atlas, encyclopedia, statistical summary and general directory of foreign 
missions ever undertaken or produced.” —JameEs L. BarToN 


Complete list of publications mailed to any address on application 
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STRONG MESSAGES ON VITAL SUBJECTS 


The Family and Social Work 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Ph.D., Director New York School of Philanthropy. 
The author outlines constructive methods of re-establishing and maintaining normal family life, drawing 
generously upon his broad experience in suggesting ways and means of cultivating conditions favorable 
to normal growth and permanent rehabilitation. Cloth, 60 cents 


Leadership of Bible Study Groups 


H. H. HORNE, Ph. D., Professor New York University. 
Many student leaders of Bible study have been disappointed in results because of lack of method. This 
book furnishes clear-cut expert instruction that will make the work satisfactory. Practical and sug- 
gestive. Interleaved paper for notes. Cloth, 50 cents 


College Deputations for Evangelistic Work 


M. HANSEN and A. J. ELLIOTT. 





Carefully prepared to meet the demand for information in detail regarding this rapidly extending type 
of work. It combines the experiences of leaders in all parts of the country. Paper, 20 cents 


The Minister and the Community 


WOODROW WILSON, President-elect. Governor of New Jersey. . 
A practical ideal, embodying the opportunities and exceptional privilege of the ministry for eficient 
Christian service. Decorated Boards, 25 cents 


Quartettes and Choruses for Men’s Voices 


A unique collection of songs for men, including sacred pieces and favorite melodies all chosen with careful 
regard for musical excellence. Beginners as well as advanced singers will find here orn selections 
for every occasion. oth, 45 cents 


APPROPRIATE FOR THE MORNING WATCH 


Christ in Everyday Life ©. 1. BosworTH, } Uniform Binding, 
Paul in Everyday Life J. D. ADAM, Flexible Cloth, each 50 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS (32.70% see 
LONDON: 47 Paternoster Row, E. C. 
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